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A FEW PLAIN WORDS ON A GREAT QUESTION, 


Tue Bill has been read a first time in the House of Lords. Two 
of the more influential of the Anti-Reformers—my Lords Harrowby 
and Wharncliffe, will not oppose the second reading, in consequence, 
it is said, of the understanding that previous, at least, to that great 
discussion, no additions are to be made to the Peerage. Be it so. 
But are Peers to be made afterwards? If so, when? Lord Grey 
positively declares—at least, so we are assured by those who would 
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not deceive us—that he is ready the moment he foresees any obstacle 
in the Committee that requires a greater strength than Government 
possesses at present in the Upper House, to make the necessary 
creation, But who denies—does my Lord Grey even doubt—that 
those obstacles will be found, and the creation therefore necessary? 
Why not, then, we ask, as plain men, why not make it at once? 
“ Because,” reply Lord Grey's friends and confidents, “ it is better 
that no Peers should be made for the second reading, though it may 
be necessary to make Peers for the Committee. Let the Anti- 
Reformers pass the principle, and then they can scarcely blame 
us if we call in new forces to carry the details of that measure 
the principle of which they themselves have sanctioned. Nor is it 
likely that so large a number would then be necessary. Several 
Peers, who will be Reformers if the creation be not made, will 
be Anti-Reformers if it be. They are delicate logicians, and do 
not. care much for a small swamp at one stage of the Bill, if they 
escape a great swamp at another!” To me, however, this argument 
seems but a plausible sophistry. How can my Lord Grey foresee 
with so unerring an accuracy the exact portions of the. Bill. which will 
be objected to in the Committee? May he never be taken un- 
awares! It is easy to say, if necessary, Peers shall be made. But 
the Necessity may come before the Creation! The Bill is read 
a second time; no Peers are made. Well! Schedule A .is: to be 
passed. That clause will be stoutly opposed. No one denies that 
the Harrowbys, who vote for the second reading, will oppose schedule 
A. My Lord Grey is now, therefore, called upon to make Peers: 
he makes (according to the principle by which he is reported to be 
actuated) the smallest number possible—he just pours enough de- 
mocracy into the old channel to float off schedule A. But next 
comes schedule B... It, is well known, that many, very many Peers 
who will swallow the camels of schedule A, will strain.at. the gnats of 
schedule B. If your first little batch has been a moderate one, we 
shall now want a few more votes for schedule B. So presto!— 
off with a second batch! Then comes the 10/. franchise—may; you 
not want a third batch for that? And lastly, the metropolitan dis- 
tricts |—may not a fourth, perhaps, be wanting for them ?- So that, 
instead of making one batch for- one purpose, in a scholar-like and 
cleanly manner, we may be obliged to go on blundering, and sprawl- 
ing, and sputtering out little batchkins of a dozen at a time ; making 
use of the same violent struggles for three or four occasions, which 
would have sufficed for one, and swamping, as it is called, the House 
of Lords, not for one great and majestic end, but for a strictured and 
tedious series of ends. Either Peers are necessary, or they. are not. 
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The whole juggling and legerdemain of “ Not for the second read- 
ing,” and “ Certainly for the Committee,” may do very well for’ the 
inetaphysical subtleties of a college of schoolmen, but is not the 
broad and ‘stern line of argument that becomes a great statesman. 
New Peers are necessary, or not. If they are necessary, as it is uni- 
versally allowed, it is better to make them at once than at any sub- 
sequent stage.’ And for these simple reasons, which plain men can 
understand. By making them now, you remove anxiety, fear, sus- 
picion among the people. By making them now, you put yourself 
beyond the power of surprise. Your delay makes you dependent on 
the caprice, the humour —(even be it said,) the honour of your ene- 
mies. Your firmness would make those enemies dependent on you. 
Which is the wiser policy? Good Heavens! what would the Bur- 
leighs or the Sullys have said of the men who preferred the former ? 
By making Peers now, you can form an exact calculation of the 
requisite number to carry the whole Bill. If you make Peers for 
one schedule, as you propose, I assert that you cannot form that cal- 
culation. Every one who knows the constitution of the House of 
Lords, knows how difficult it is to ensure the attendance of a certain 
number of that indolent body on even the greatest measure. How 
often, if you persist in niggling and shaving off your party to its low- 
est possible majority, will you be in danger of a sudden division, a 
sudden defeat! If this risk has occurred in a House of Commons 
with an unparalleled majority—of men almost unequalled for vigi- 
lance and pertinacity of attendance, how much more will it be the 
case when you have stinted your lazy majorities to some ten or 
twenty votes, and task, for the first time, the patience and exertions 
of men who have so many Atalantas to allure them from the field of 
contest. If you, my Lord Grey, feel assured of your triumph, forgive 
the people ; but they cannot sympathise with that assurance. You 
ask them to confide; you expect them to confide. My Lord Grey, 
they have done so; they do it still. They admire your genius; they 
revere your consistency ; but they cannot forget, that in similar cir- 
cumstances—with their confidence all your own—with the self-same 
hostages of that confidence that are yet plighted to you in the House 
of Commons—with the support of the King—with the voice of the peo- 
ple—with the (all but) unanimity of the press, as now,—you were yet 
defeated in that ordeal you are about again to pass :—can you blame 
the people if they now doubt; since they were then disappointed, and 
if they think themselves almost called upon to demand from your 
hands a token that the past shall not be renewed ? My Lord, we have 
gone through a long period of anxious and deep suspénse; our ‘trade 
has been arrested, our’ commerce impeded ; men’s minds, unsettled and 
y2 
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disquieted, have turned to the discussion of questions, before the 
mighty import of which the caprices and humours of some dozen or 
two of holiday Lords sink into nothing. These are things that require 
a termination ;—if the Bill is to be still that grand soother, which it 
once would indeed have been, nothing—it is vain to blink the matter 
—nothing will give that termination but the consciousness of your su- 
periority—the certainty of the Bill’s victory in the House of Lords. 
My Lord, there are men who begin to fear that in this dallying and 
complaisance with men divorced for ever from the people—this “ sweet, 
reluctant, amorous delay”"—the people themselves have been less 
thought of than the whims and carpings of a handful of their, and your 
own, enemies. The world, thank Heaven! has arrived at that pitch 
when the prejudices of a few men, not eminent for wisdom, even though 
they be Lords, do not seem entitled to that respect which is due to 
the settled reason of a nation. There are men who have said that 
“You may have deemed the injury and distress of thousands as 
nothing compared with a shock to the pride of your order.”* My 
Lord, the time fast presses when an answer to this charge may come 
too late ! 

But take the very widest postulate that credulity could expect, or 
diplomacy realize—suppose, after all, that Peers are not required— 
suppose you pass the Bill without them—what then? The Bill is a 
means, not an end. ‘The Bill passed, a Reformed Parliament 
assembled, how will this Tory Upper House agree with the Reform- 
ers of the Lower? Your enemies predict that there will be a col- 
lision between the two Assemblies. Make no Peers, make few Peers, 
make doubtful Peers, and you will verify their prediction. Bill after 
Bill the Lower House will send tothe Upper. Will the same degrad- 
ing process of cajolery, and wooing, and sugar-plumming the physic 
be again and eternally repeated? Are a nation of men to witness for 
ever the babying of these pampered nobles, and dandle and coax the 
great acts of legislation into existence? No! This is not a spec- 
tacle that you—the pride and boast of your order—can desire Eng- 
land should look upon, even would she tamely submit to it. New 
Peers—an infusion of the popular spirit—are exactly as necessary 
when the Bill is passed, as now, before the second reading. Why run 
(if it be only a risk) why, I ask, run the risk of delay? But it 
is said :—* Very likely Peers may be necessary to preserve the con- 
cord of the two Houses ; but it would be better to make them with- 
out reference to one particular measure—the blow tothe dignity of the 
Upper House will be less immediate—the precedent less dangerous.” 

My Lord, from whom does this distinction come—from whom 
proceeds this talk of dignity and precedent ? —from the Anti- 
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reformers—from your enemies! Can you believe that they will not 
pour forth the same reproach, and the same menace, and the same 
prophecy—whenever the new Peers are made? If you make them after 
the Bill—will they not say with justice—“« What!—there might 
have been some excuse for creating Peers when a Bill on which you 
considered the salvation of the Empire rested, was to be passed— 
But now—when the Bill is passed—where, in God's name, is the ne- 
cessity of this wanton invasion. Have you other Bills to thrust 
down the throats of our consciences? You talk of concord between 
the two Houses. What does that portend? What Bills will this 
monstrous Reformed Parliament purpose to send up to us? You 
will make Peers—who shall agree to the confiscation of Church 
Property, the election by Ballot, the abolition of the Corn Laws ?— 
in what other popular Bills are we likely to disagree with the Par- 
liament you have created?” My Lord, will not this be said—will not 
this be said, plausibly ?—for my part it seems to me much more 
plausible than all I have heard alleged against a creation for one clear, 
defined and solemn purpose. But this is not all—the People will now 
joyfully bear you out in the creation they so anxiously await—they 
may doubt a little as to your motives in a creation hereafter—they 
may say that you desire not to strengthen the People, but to promote 
your friends—they may say that that Act which you could not perpe- 
trate in order to ensure the safety of your country, you yet venture to 
achieve, in order to reward, or to confirm your Party. My Lord, 
Cesar’s character should be above suspicion. ‘There is yet another 
consideration. ‘The King (God bless him!) lives—may his years be 
long!—but the contingencies of human life are not precisely those 
which it becomes a wise legislator to omit from his calculations. 
Suppose between this time and that creation which you allow—or at 
least your immediate friends allow—ought hereafter to take place—it 
should please Heaven to afflict this country with the loss of William 
the Fourth—and ‘the Regency of a personage by no means attached 
to your principles, or desirous to establish your power—could the 
creation then be so surely reckoned upon? And would it be any 
excuse to say—what?—that you had deferred the consummation 
of a necessary union between the two Great Assemblies of Par- 
liament from that time when the power of doing it was in your 
hands—to that time when it was withdrawn? Looking forward 
to the jars and the strife between the unreformed Lords and the 
reformed Commons that must then ensue—I cannot think that the 
Lords would have much cause for gratitude in the effects of your 


indulgent procrastination. 
In an admirable pamphlet,* which for its method, its temperance, 
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* « Present Prospects.” 
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and its reasoning, is certainly the most able that has appeared this 
year—this eventful year—it is justly said “ that it is impossible that so 
vast a change can be made in one part of the Government, without 
adapting the others to it. It is impossible that a government of the 
form of our’s can be carried on by admitting the feelings that are 
abroad into one of the legislative assemblies, if we exclude them 
from the other. Every one must see, that when we create a House 
of Commons in the likeness of the people, it becomes necessary, for 
the well-conducting of the State, to connect it with the House of 


Lords, by making patricians of those who have the people’s feelings.” 
* . a * * * 


. « * « a + 


“It was the Ministers’ duty, before their plan was brought forward, to 
have weighed well the difficulties they would have to encounter, and 
the means with which they were prepared to overcome those diffi- 
culties. Then was the moment to have been cold and prudent—it 
was the moment of reflection. Now is the hour to be resolute and 
bold—action has succeeded deliberation. If the measure were vio- 
lent when it was proposed, the manner in which it has been received 
renders it no longer violent now. If many prudent and sensible 
Reformers differ as to what it might originally have been, most men 
of any sense and prudence whatsoever are agreed that now, it ought 
to be carried.” 

My Lord, the individual who now approaches you, is one who has 
by a zealous and independent advocacy of that great Measure to 
which you will owe your future glory or disgrace—purchased the 
right thus boldly to address you. In this crisis, those are not the 
true friends, either of Minister or People, who stand mute and obse- 
quious, neither warmed by the chances that may ruin one, or the ru- 
mours that agitate—or the convulsions that menace—the other. This 
long, this unseasonable parley with the foe, alarms your friends—it 
would seem, too, not to augur a full and clear perception of the 
sources of your power—the time is gliding by when some half-a- 
dozen noble votes are worth so pertinacious a wooing. The Press— 
crippled and fettered as it has been by imposts and monopolies—has 
yet sufficed to open new mines of Power, has made Talent what a 
more vulgar Nobility once was, and supplanted Party by the People. 
One able writer, my Lord, with the ink of truth in his pen, can shake 
your Ministry more perilously than the anger of twenty foolish Lords. 
The Peers you may gain at your will, but the Press can crush you the 
instant the People speak through its voice. The elephant that now 
carries you on its back, will trample on you if its guide give the sig- 
nal. Your Peers you may influence, and buy, and threaten, and 
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overpower—-but the Press, which your poor Lordlings affect to de- 
spise; is a power that you can only command by courage, and firm- 
ness, and good desert. This is not the time to wait for the tide to 
turn back... ‘This is not the time to prefer to safe and certain Allies 
a few dangerous and equivocal Apostates—we know that you have 
the power ‘in your hands—but at the moment when we most look 
for its excrcise—we see only its inactivity. 





“ Seize the hour 
Ere it slips from you. 

. * *  * * * * 
Time long enough for wisdom, though too short, 
Far far too short a time for doubt and scruple. 
This is the moment—See, “ a People’s” Chieftains, 
Our best, our noblest, are assembled round you. 
When all 
Lay in the far-off distance—when the road 
Stretched out before thine eyes interminably, 
Then hadst thou courage and resolve ; and now, 
Now that the dream is being realized, 
The purpose ripe, the issue ascertained, 
Dost thou begin to play the “ Laggard” now ?” 





There was a certain Giant—nursery tales may not be unseasonable 
at a time when coaxing is become policy—there was a certain Giant 
who possessed a pair of seven-leagué boots, but while they were-on 
his legs, and while he was just on the very spot where his puny prey 
had taken refuge, he thought fit to indulge in a most unseasonable fit 
of slumber—thereat Hop-o’my-thumb, the Londonderry of the day, 
fell to work at once—slipped off the seven-league boots—possessed 
himself of the wealth of their owner, and left the Giant to tumble 
from the rock on which he had seated himself, and wake to curse 
the singular disposition which should have chosen so unfortunate ‘a 
time and place for going to sleep. My Lord, in these nursery fables 
there is-a great deal of useful morality. 
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ASMODEUS AT LARGE, NO. Ill. 





The Reform Bill the only hacknied subject to be considered news— 
Moonlight—Asmodeus and myself on our way to the Witches— 
Beauty of a river by night—Recollections—The Devil's account of 
the Opera and opinion of Mr. Monck Mason's management— Managers 
in general-_A dreary heath—The mystic light—The Devil's descrip- 
tion of fire—The impiety of attributing the Cholera to God—The old 
Abbey described—The Witches’ meeting—The disturbance—Peace 
restored—Flirtation with a Witch—Kosem Kesamim—My account 
of the state of things in England. 


-_ - ——-— 


Incomparable Cervantes ! no one ever managed like thee the diffi- 
cult art of breaking off!—witness that marvellous—Pish! Who 
would quote Cervantes, unless, peradventure, he wanted to swell up 
a book with passages which a man who has a soul bigger than a six- 
pence, ought to have learnt by heart!) O! Cervantes, wasI thinking 
of thee when I broke off, with so abrupt a sublimity, in the very 
midst of the great Burns’ Dinner, with the Devil at my elbow! 

* Well! and what was the cause of the interruption?” My dear Sir, 
that is not worth inquiring about; these matters, like King Lear, are 
“old now.” Let us talk of something else. God knows that, in the three- 
hundred-and-thirty-three third-readings of the Reform Bill that have 
been, and probably will be, before my Lord Grey thinks fit to make 
up his own or the King’s mind, we shall have old matter enough for 
discussion—I hate riding a hack subject for ever. My God! what a 
thing it is to look back upon !—this dawdling Bill, this type and in- 
carnation of the arch serpent Delay! Why, we ought by this time 
to have laid the axe to the Irish monopolies of sanctity—to have 
floated our flag over the Taxes on Knowledge — to have cried 
avaunt to that ghastly leper “the Punishment of Death”—to have 
Out on us! here we are, cap in hand, cringing and caper- 
ing, and muffling the thunders of a Great People’s voice, to suit the 
humours of some half-a-score mushroom noblemen, with bought pedi- 
grees, mortgaged properties, and three-penn’orth of understanding 
as common stock! Patience, patience! and shuffle the cards—mean- 
while I'll go and take a ride with the Devil. 





Hurrah! hurrah !—the moon is up and the stars are out, and swift, 
thin, grey, sweep the clouds above us, like Boroughmongers trying to 
put out the eternal light with a little vapouring. 

“ Asmodeus, we are going to see the Witches.” 

“Certainly: but how comes it, my friend, that you have any ro- 
mance left in you? There's the World calls you ambitious; and 
yet, instead of knitting rope-ladders to Power, you are riding out 
with me and your imagination to sup with the Witches.” 

* All in good time, Master Asmodeus. Youth yet rushes through 
my veins, especially when on horseback, finding something new, or 
making love. There is time enough for a inan, who is yet pretty 
fairly on the right side of thirty (and who has not been idle on 
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the whole) to enjoy himself a little longer, and ‘to frolic while 
‘tis May. The evil day must come at last. But, Asmodeus, hark 
you !—the occasion makes the man, and we wait the occasion; it is 
not yet ripe—the times must bring it; and then he who has aught 
in him, should wager all he has done for one bold attempt atwhat 
he can do. Hurrah! hurrah! how the hedges run off from us, 
and the prodigal moon showers her jewels over the greedy waters 
like a rich English Lord on a Goddess of the Ballet A river 
by night, with a shagged bank, and the stars at play with the ripple, 
is the finest thing in the world! Heigho! some (how many !) 
years ago—it was along such a river as that below us, Asmodeus, 
that I used to glide my boat to those walls which held the merriest 
eyes and the rosiest lips that ever gave welcome to a lover! But 
revenons a nos moutons! And what's the news? Have you been to 
the Theatres since I last saw you, looking for snares, and at ‘ Robert,’ 
our relative ?” 

“No: but I went to a big house the other night, where I heard 
some wretched sounds. I asked what they were—I was told Music! 
I saw some over-dressed-looking nobodies. I asked who they were, 
and was told ‘a most fashionable audience!’ I inquired the name of 
the building, and was told ‘the Opera.’ I asked the cause of its being 
so bad, and was told the cause was ‘ not of an importance quite pro- 

rtioned to the effects, and its name was—Monck Mason !” 

“Ha! ha! ha!—that is pithy and true, Don Diavolo.” 

“You flatter me. What is this cause of operatic deterioration— 
this Monck Mason?” 

“One of that class of men in England prone to ruin themselves, 
and call it a speculation. They are styled Managers; they procure 
patents from Government to forbid sense being allowed at other 
theatres than their own; and they then deliberately set themselves 
down to squander away their fortunes upon nonsense! The Managers 
of the two great English Theatres are the best specimens of this ge- 
nus of Managerial Monomaniacs.” 

“Have you been to this Opera House yourself?” asked Asmodeus, 
yawning at the very name. 

“1 !—-why you are aware that my hunt is for Novelty, and Heaven 
knows the Opera now is the last place where to look for any thing new!” 

Thus chatting, Asmodeus and myself soon got over the ground; 
and we came at last to a’ wide and dreary heath. Spreading far, 
dark, and motionless beyond, as a girdle that surrounded the whole 
desolate expanse, was a gloomy chain of fir and larch; and as we now 
swept rapidly on, the hoarse roar of the sea smote, with its deep tone 
of majesty and power, upon our ears. Presently, from the extreme 
quarter of this continuous wood, there shot up a train of pale light, 
and contrasted the depth of shadow against which it shone. The 
Devil rubbed his hands—* The jolly girls !” quoth he; “I would we 
were with them!” 

“ Does yonder light burn, then, from the place of meeting?” 

“ Ay,” returned the Devil,” in a strange tone; “ for know you that 
FIRE is not that mute and simple element for which ye take it: it is 
a life, and it is a spirit; and when ye see it rise, and flicker, and dart 
to-and-fro with a sportful malice, it is not dumb and senseless—your 
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brute agent and minister—but it singeth to its own burning heart, 
and laughs and gibbers at the destruction which it causes. Gertie 
and Prince of Fire are within the centre of the Earth, and 
the bright King, by little and little, wastes, and gnaws, and 
widens the space around him. Sometimes im his exultation—for he 
is the merriest of the Fiends—he clappeth his hands, and moveth 
restlessly to-and-fro, and sendeth up his blazing pans in words that 
gush from the mountain tops, in kles of living flame ; for the vol- 
canoes are the great vistas to his dwelling-place, and thence he scat- 
tereth and dispenseth the seeds, that sown here and there in the 
heart of the barren stone, or the dry wood whence the proper life has 
departed, produce his glittering children. But Fire is the Arch-con- 
sumer of the world—by Fire shall the world cease; and the Fiend, 
conscious of his destiny, grows impatient for his crowning banquet; 
you invoke him as a friend, and he comes laughing to your call—and he 
sits by aes hearth, and obeys your household wants. But like other 
fiends, he only comes for his prey—you must woo him by continued 
sacrifices—cease to gorge him, and he flies. Look, when the fuel 
waxes low, how the disappointed imp grows faint and sickly of aspect 
—how he retreats along ruins he has made, slowly, slowly, to the 
last point where he can yet destroy; and how, when that, too, is also 
blasted, how, with a sudden bound and a ghastly smile, he disappeareth 
——whither?—No, man,—no,” continued Asmodeus, after a pause; 
“no, there is a science in the things around you that mock your vain 
knowledge, your physics, and your metaphysics, and your see-sawings 
to-and-fro about mind and matter, and first causes, and—Pish !” 

“ Pish! indeed, Signor Don Devil—you have been so fine for the 
last five minutes, that I fancied you were going to let me into some 
of the deeper secrets of Hades; and really they would be well worthy 
the trouble of learning, especially as I never intend to be an eye- 
witness of their accuracy. Do you know, Asmodeus, that nothing 
pleases me so much as those old stories, in which the Devil, your 
great master, comes to bargain with a gentleman or lady, and gets 
cheated in the attempt; for instance, in the tale of ‘The Smith of 
Avoca.’ Any truth in these —s Eh?” 

“ By the horse-shoe, yes ! e Devil is often cheated, when men 
take some little trouble to do it. It is the lazy alone that he effectu- 
ally secures.” 

Asmodeus paused; and presently, as if thinking of something else, 
broke into his usual low, short laugh. 

“And what now, Asmodeus?—are you making epigrams for the 
‘ Figaro ?*” 

“No! I was thinking how nicely my master got off in the matter 
of the Cholera.” 

* What do you mean?” 

“Why, I thought you Christians believed that there were two prin- 
ciples—that of Good, which is God—that of Evil, which is the Devil. 
For light—and air—for love—for peace—for all that is happy here 
—and more than happy hereafter, you are to thank God; and war, and 
crime, and misery,—sin upon earth, and punishment in hell—these 
are the Devil's doings. Well, a fearful pestilence enters your coun- 
try, and you insist upon attributing this blessing to God Almighty ! 
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_the Giver of all Good makes you a present of a most agonizing on 
demic, and you fall into a great rage with the impiety of those w 
venture to hint that the Benevolent One ought not to be accused of 
so cruel a. gift! You appoint a day for solemnly assuring God that 
the disease came immediately from his mercy—and you attribute to 
him that evil which, according to your religion, properly emanates 
from the Devil! .. The Devil is infinitely obliged to you!” 

* Ay, we are often called upon to exclaim, Is this the 19th century? 
Now I venture to predict that many shallow-skulled persons aE 
of. our adventures, will suppose them incredible—as if a ride wi 
yourself and a supper with Witches were half so monstrous an outrage 
on common sense as the fearful exhibitions of Mr. Spencer Perceval, 
and the appointing a General Fast for a disease for which good living 
is the best preventive. Thank Heaven, however, the miserable su- 

tition was not general! There was a time when the People were 
fooled, and the Government foolers—but that time is gone. The 
People now ask for cheap bread, and their Rulers appoint a day for a 
General Fast—which are the wisest? But a truce with these sub- 
jects—we near the spot of our destination.” 

By the cliffs of the West of England are the ruins of a certain old 
Abbey, which no lover of the Picturesque willingly leaves unvisited. 
And proud in its melancholy grandeur looked those ruins now, as 
borne on the vast wings which Asmodeus had conjured to our aid, we 
sailed above the woods towards them. Part was hid, not only by the 
luxuriant lichens and moss that clung to the grey stones, but also by 
many a tree that drooped mournfully over the fallen columns and the 
shattered arch. But through one high and oriel window the moon 
shone with a deep and settled ray—and below, the midnight ocean 
broke into unnumbered sparkles of living light. You might see the 
yellow sands, far and wide, curving around the cliffs; but, save these 
ruins, there was not house or cottage within the horizon. A little to 
the left of the abbey lies an old churchyard, with the bones of some 
score monks—merry dogs in their day !—rotting below. So the 
dead seemed our only welcomers. But not so; for now, as I turned 
to another part of the abbey, where the main tower yet stood, I be- 
held, brightly cresting that tower, and issuing from a long, low case- 
ment, half hid by the rank foliage, that pale and, mystic light that we 
had seen afar. And now, too, out broke a chorus of laughter—and 
just as it ceased, a sweet, soft voice commenced a song, in some,Jan- 
guage unfamiliar to me, but which. the eye his eyes and, 
declaring it was very affecting, for it came from his. native land— 
assured me was the purest Scotch. 

The song ceased; and music of a thousand sorts followed. “I 
can bear it no longer,” cried Asmodeus—and he went bang through 
the window, and_I after him. ; 

“Ho! ho !—what.alarms you? Stay !——-Kosem Kesamim—all 
hail! : Stay, ladies, can you not ?—what a pother! . Frightened at an 
old friend?—it is only Asmodeus. And look you, ladies, he. hath 
brought you a man, a young man—at once courageous and discreet— 
for a visitor.” TU 

While Asmodeus was thus speaking, I had seized the hand of a 
most buxon-looking Witch of about thirty-five, very well shaped, but 
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clad in the dress of Queen Anne’s time ; and while I endeavoured to 
reassure her fears, I stole a glance round the chamber and its scatter- 
ed circle. 

It was a low, oblong apartment; from some vast pine-logs in the 
hearth broke the light I have before described, serving the party at once 
for warmth and lustre. In the centre of the room was a table, cover- 
ed with provisions of a most goodly aspect; neither were wines want- 
ing, for Witches are not a bit less careful of themselves than an 
other ladies of respectability. There might be around this table some 
eighteen women assembled, of all ages, from twenty to—eternity, for 
aught I could tell, from their seeming; for some three or four, to use 
Wordsworth’s phrase, looked “ immeasurably old.” Centuries seem- 
ed buried in their furrowed brows, and glassy but most meaning eyes. 
These were dressed in no garb, and after no fashion, of which any 
history or legend, that I know of, gives a distinct description. It was 
fold after fold of serge-like drapery—in colour, either black or the 
coldest white—and falling down without outline or intelligible shape, 
like some dream-like and undefined shadow. Each of these elder 
women wore on her breast a crescent of burning red; it seemed as if 
the stones were of a fixed fire—this was their only ornament. 

These women, I noted, were not the least disturbed at our ap- 
proach; they remained in their former postures, turning only their 
passionless and unutterable aspect towards us;.and each signing a 
grave and silent welcome to Asmodeus. But the younger ones, who, 
perhaps, were so inexperienced that they had never seen a Devil 
before—all uttering the prettiest shrieks imaginable, started from 
their places, and half-flying, half-arrested by Asmodeus’s address, 
made a tableau that would cut the Rent Day off with a sixpence, if 
some generous manager could but bribe Asmodeus or myself to em- 
body it. But my chief object—as I know that in all female societies 
the value of gentlemen, like that of strawberries at Christmas, is in 
proportion to their scarceness—in taking a coup-d'eil of the room, 
was to ascertain if any young wizards were of the party. At first I 
detected nothing male whatsoever except the new comers, till my 
eye fell suddenly on a figure that sat at the head of the table en- 
veloped in a mass of shade from which even the bright steady light 
of the hearth shrank as if either in loathing or in dismay. Whether 
male or female, human or preter-human, I knew not at that moment, 
till, as it rose, I could, through the dense thickness of air that en- 
circled the figure, behold the shape and outline of aman. “ Kosem 
Kesamim,” quoth Asmodeus, turning very respectfully to this figure, 
as he now saw general order about to be returned, “ all hail! a young 
aspirant after the dim, the shadowy, the afar, comes with me to visit 
thee and thy servants on this their appointed meeting. Judge him 
not wholly, OQ Kosem, by the company he keeps, for I am a 
great deal too good for him.” 

The witches, the young ones I mean, laughed; and as I eould not 
altogether gainsay the Devil, I pretended not to hear him, and went 
a the buxom Witch, whom I guessed to be a 
widow, 

“ All are welcome to me, for in all there is knowledge!” said a 
deep, a sad, a melodious voice, that thrilled through my bones, like 
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a voice of some dead prophet whom a Hebrew might have convoked 
to'prophesy of misfortunes. The figure resumed its seat, and 
this was the signal for the general return. 

« My dear Mecassephahs, or rather Mecassephim,” said Asmodeus, 
addressing the ladies, (for that word, as I afterwards learnt, is the 
proper appellation of Witches,) I am most delighted once more to 
see you. Azna, my darling, a glass of wine. Bosniah, shall I help 
you from this dish? the truffles look excellent. Pray, Jesthah, take 
care of my young friend.” 

To it now we all went, and I assure you I never saw a more ex- 
cellent supper—those Witches know what’s what, my dear Lord 
Guloseton, better than any ladies I’ve seen for a long time. What a 
mistake to suppose they eat newts and murdered men’s fingers !— 
vulgar prejudices altogether—just as philosophers are supposed to 
live upon water-cresses, as if knowledge, whether in witch or philo- 
sopher, did not mean us to find the best sources of enjoyment. Oh, 
the chatter, the clatter, the talk, the laughter, the hob-a-nobbing of 
glasses, the ringing of plates, (best Sévre, I give you my word, 
for I looked at the mark )—-we grew as intimate as if we were a set 
of old wits at Madame du Deftand’s ;—always excepting the elderly 
ladies I have before respectfully touched upon, and Kosem Kesamim 
at the head of the table. These ate not, drank not, spake not; the 
resembled the ghastly images introduced by the Aigyptians at their 
feasts; and like them too did not prevent the feast from being as 
jovial as if they were only the figures set on a plateau. I made 
great progress in the good graces of Mrs. Jesthah; she was an 
Englishwoman as it happened, for most of those present were of 
other countries, and could only converse with me by the eyes. 

“Do you come from Leudah ?” said Jesthah, smiling very gra- 
ciously. 

“From London,” I repeated; “is it long since your Ladyship has 
been there ?” 

“ Ah, you have discovered my rank then?” 

“ Pardon me—I only guessed it.” 

“Humph! ay, it is some 120 years since I was in Town—is it still 
avery gay place? Drums every night? Do ladies still patch ac- 
cording to their politics? And, oh! the dear playhouse! Who is 
the rage now? What handsome actor? What young dramatic 
author? Still I suppose you have produced nothing equal to Mr. 
Addison’s Cato—and of course it is regularly played twice a week ; 
but, bless me !—Ah, forgive me! are you of the—of the—pardon me 
—the—the—Great World? the men d-/a-mode ?—you wear, no wig, 
and I don’t see a bit of gold lace about you.” 

“ Madam, my pedigree is sufficiently long, and my income sufli- 
ciently easy, to make me ordinarily styled a gentleman. Other qua- 
lities to earn that title are not considered, in my time, to be more 
than elegant superfluities. But swords are worn only by the clerks 
of the Parliament Houses; and as for gold, we are a great deal too 
scarce in that metal to waste it upon the outside of our clothes... And 
you really have not been in Town since the reign of Queen Anne— 
do you live in this Abbey? not a pleasant winter residence, I 
should think.” 
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“ Ov ciel! no,” cried the fan herself coquettishly, «| 
should die of the vapours. Aes He hold }—you~ are’ not ‘yet ‘iri 
leged to know of my residence: some’ time or other, if ‘you condtict 
yourself decently, you may have leave to visit me.” 

“I live in hope; but—a glass of champagne? So, so! forgive 
me! are you really a Witch? I own the fascination; but you don’t 
look like the Witches one sees on the stage.” 

“ Nevertheless,” returned Jesthah, laughing, as she helped herself 
to some lobster salad, “I am a very good Witch, and can sail over 
the sea in a walnut-shell as well as any old woman that ever was 
burned.” 

“ Pray, Madam,” said I, after expressing my surprise at this boast, 
“ are these all the Witches, now extant? if so, which are the three 
ladies who fi in Macbeth ?” 

“Oh, dead! dead!” returned Jesthah, lifting up her hands, “ they 
died of rage at reading the frights William Shakspeare has made of 
them. Between you and me, (here my comrade sank her voice into 
a whisper) they were exceedingly vain old creatures ; and the scan- 
dal is, (great emphasis on the last monosyllable,) that they all pulled 
caps for Macbeth.” 

Here the mirth round Asmodeus became quite obstreperous, and 
I took advantage of the general uproar to ask Jesthah, sotto voce, if 
the dark figure that had welcomed me—was the Prince of Evil ? 

“ Hist, no!” returned she, in the same key; “ he is human, like 
wegen he is the most powerful wizard that ever existed, and none 

now the hour of his birth, or the country in which he was born.” 

I looked wistfully towards the figure, but the darkness that settled 
round it when in repose baffled my keenest gaze. 

And now the supper was done—now the glasses circulated more 
rapidly—now the clamour thickened—now I and my Witch were 
making serious love—when once more rose the unearthly voice of 
Kosem Kesamim, and silence fell round us, chill and hushed, like a 
sudden snow. “ Stranger,” it said, “ there are signs and types of a 
change in the world—are they so understagd—so construed by the 
herd? Speak! I know all that is at work; but what you as ‘specta- 
tor of the workings, or it may be as one of the million agents that 
conscious or unknowing of the ministry, minister to a solemn end— 
what you feel, and believe, and prophesy of events—+that—solicitous 
of learning what passes in the hearts of men—that would I learn.— 
Speak !” 

“O Kosem Kesamim, (pardon me if I pronounce not your name 
after the true witchly fashion,) O Kosem Kesamim, I come only 
from that hive of London, in which I have been a bee of very indus- 
trious habits; but as far as I have had time for observation, I should 
say that at this moment the great business of the swarm is a quarrel 
between the bees and the drones. Certainly, O Kosem, to drop me- 
taphor, and speak plainly, certainly, however, there is much in the 
aspect of present things to amuse, to surprise, and to appal the 
human and unwizarded beholder. In the first place I see a vast 
number of gay, well-dressed, fine-looking persons going about to 
balls and soirées, as if they were living in the most peaceful times 
imaginable ; nevertheless even among them you may notice changes 
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and heraldries of change their amusements want the system which 
once ed them; they seem more broken and desultory, as: if 
taken by snatches, rather than uninterruptedly pursued. The Opera 
is wretched ; balls are fade and dull; Lady Patronesses are becom- 
ing like other women; and respect for Almack’s is prodigiously 
shaken; the dynasty of Dandies is fast expiring ; and in a word, the 
idle ones of the Silken Circle begin to feel that a time is ripening 
when the staple of life will not be amusement for the few and famine 
for the many. If the heaving of the elements in social arrangements 
be visible among the higher grades, it is nothing to the vast spirit 
that moves slowlv through the heart of the multitude. Human in 
genuity exercised on one point grows sharpened on others; there is 
not so much difference as the world would suppose between the me- 
chanism of a steam-engine and the mechanism of a Government; in 
either, complicated and cumbrous are the first steps to knowledge— 
to progress is to simplify. Thus among the working men of our great 
cities, questions of deep and mighty import, which hitherto have been 
reserved for philosophers to discuss, are sternly and solemnly de- 
bated: the true foundations of society—the origin of ranks—the dis- 
tribution of property—the two great interrogatories, what is Virtue, 
and whut is Government?—these are the subject-matter of men 
thoughtful at the loom. And while the upper grades avoid such matters 
as dull—despise them as ame» ape damn them as dangerous ; the 
time and the hour are at hand when to those questions—answers will 
be demanded. In fact (it is in vain to disguise it) social Reform must 
close the vista of legislative Reforms ; and if, O Kosem Kesamim! I 
could but live to a quarter of the age of this fair lady beside me (she 
owns to a hundred and twenty), I should live to see things that would 
petrify my little Lord John on the Treasury Bench, and take all the 
starch from the neck of the handsome Sir Jamie. As for the middle 
orders, I am apt to think we attribute a vast deal too much to their in- 
fluence in times of danger. In times of quiet they are all in all; they 
form the solidity—the gravamen of the social order.. In times of peril 
they shut up their houses and remain neutral; they are timid and 
wavering; they don’t like to disoblige their customers; they are 
afraid of a.run on the Banks ; the row in the streets is no business of 
theirs; they. hope matters will soon be amicably adjusted; and retire 
to read the newspapers in the back parlour. But this is the case 
rather in the. Metropolis than in the other towns, where the middle 
orders have a more complete admixture with the lower, and where 
the system of credit has not made them so dependant on quiet times 
and the aristocracy! While, O Kosem, I thus rapidly run over the 
state of feeling amongst us, I must not forget some curious detached 
pictures. There is a Minister, who, with the greatest. courage |in the 
world, made up his mind to endure the hatred of half his order, and 
who can’t make up his mind to preserve the whole-—-who made. up. his 
mind to.rigk place, power, and honour, who can't make, up his mind: 
to ensure them—who made up his mind to the excitement, the agi- 
tation, the ferment of all England, who can’t make up his mind to 
the security—who made up his mind to peril, who can’t make up his 
mind to triumph—who made up his mind to all the toil, obloquy, dif- 
ficulty, uproar of a great enterprise, and who stands shivering with 
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horror at the thought of achieving its reward. We have an august 
assembly worthy of this néthble frrésdlation if ‘Tie Premier, and who, 
not the least dismayed at the prospect of thesHouse of Lords being 
swept away, are aghast at the thought of its being increased. We 
have, yet stranger:tham this spectacle, a House of Commons faithful 
to the people, and triumphantly asserting its own corruption. We 
have, too, in that House of Commons, in the nineteenth century, an 
inspired and pensioned prophet, who bullies six hundred and odd sen- 
sible men into appointing a Fast-day against their understandings, 
and who thinks God is excessively angry with us for trying to ter- 
minate a system of perjury and an organization of fraud; and above 
all, we have a set of fanatics who think that the prophet ought not 
to be sent to Bedlam! We have a conservative party, which talks 
of putting Sir Henry Hardinge at the head of an army, and would 
ensure a general peace by means of an universal convulsion. O 
Kosem Kesamim, from these hints you may gather that while Wisdom 
is at work within the depths of society, Folly still floats, shaking her 
bells, upon the surface, and that, as in former ages of the world, the 
doubt, the anger, the petulance, the ineptitude of the minions of Ac- 
cident are more conspicuous, than the steady and unregarded dictates 
of Wisdom, and the prejudices of a handful of men more consulted 
than the welfare of millions. 


(To be continued.) 


re 


THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL. 


Every mind manufactures for itself its own sublimity and beauty. 
The sublime is sympathy with power, as the beautiful is sympathy 
with kindness. Burke, and many after him, have made discourses on 
the sources of sublimity, talking of terror as one of them. In that 
which is terrible there may be sublimity, but it is not sublime to him 
who fears until he has ceased to fear ; for fear is antipathy to power, 
and sublimity is sympathy with power. Under the influence of fear, 
the mind gathers itself up shrinkingly, like a frightened snail; it 
retreats into its innermost possible fastnesses, and has no sympathy 
with that which is around it: but, when the danger is over, or out of 
the way, there is a creeping out of the shell, an expansion of the eye, 
to gaze on the glory of the retreating storm—then it is sublime. Who 
has not seen a little, bustling bantom-cock, wearied by some yelping 
cur, run screaming, fluttering, shrieking, and trembling about from 
side to side of a village street, till at length the worried dog retreats, 
or is driven from its malicious pastime, then the little cock sets up a 
loud cock-a-doodle-doo, which is a manifestation of the sentiment and 
sensation of sublimity. The fear is gone, and with it goes the 
antipathy to power, which is naturally succeeded by a sympathy with 
power. 
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THE SPLENDID VILLAGE. 
A Poem, in Cwo Parts. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * CORN-LAW RHYMBS.” 


Part the First. 
THe WANDERER RETURNED. 
I. 


Yes, ye green Hills, that to my soul restore 

The verdure which in happier days it wore ! 
And thou, glad stream, in whose deep waters lav'd 
Fathers, whose children were not then enslav'd! 
Yes, I have roam’d where freedom’s spirit fires 
The stern descendants of self-exil’d sires ; 

Men, who transcend the herd of human kind 

A foot in stature, half a man in mind. 

But tir’d, at length I seek my native home, 
Resolv’d no more in gorgeous wilds to roam ; 
Again I look on thee, thou loveliest stream ! 
And, seeming poor, am richer than I seem. 

Too Jong in woods the forest-Arab ran, 

A lonely, mateless, childless, homeless man ; 

Too long I pac’d the ocean, and the wild, 
Clinging to Nature’s breast, her petted child; 
But only plough’d the seas, to sow the wind, 
And chas'd the sun, to leave my soul behind. 
But when hot youth’s and manhood’s pulses cool’d, 
When pensive thought my failing spirit school’d ;— 
Lur'd by a vision which, where’er I rove, 

Still haunts me with the blush of earliest love— 
A vision, present still, by night, by day, 

Which not Niagara’s roar could chase away— 

I left my palace, with its roof of sky, 

To look again on Hannah’s face, and die. 

I saw, in thought, beyond the billow’s roar, 

My mother’s grave—and then my tears ran o’er ! 
And then I wept for Hannah, wrong’d, yet true! 
I could not—no—my wasted life renew ; 

But I could wiselier spend my wiser years, 

And mix a smile with sinking vigour’s tears. 


II. 


Sweet Village! where my early days were pass’d! 
Though parted long, we meet, we meet at last ! 
Like friends, embrown’d by many a sun and wind, 
Much chang’'d in mien, but more in heart and mind. 
Fair, after many years, thy fields appear, 
With joy beheld, but not without a tear. 
I met thy little river miles before 

I saw again my natal cottage door ; 
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Unchang’d as truth, the river welcom’d home 

The wanderer of the sea’s heartbreaking foam ; 

But the chang’d cottage, like a time-tried friend, 

Smote on my heart-strings, at my journey’s end. 
i 


For now no lilies bloom the door beside ! 

The very houseleek on the roof hath died ; 

The window’'d gable’s ivy-bower is gone, 

The rose departed from the porch of stone ; 

The pink, the violet, have fled away, 

The polyanthus, and auricula ! 

And round my home, once bright with flowers, I found 
Not one square yard, one foot of garden ground. 


III. 


With gun in hand, and insolence of eye, 

A sun-burn’d menial, as I came, drew nigh ; 

By might empower'd small felons to deter, 
Constable, publican, and warrener. 

He met me, muttering “I should know this tramp ;” 
He ‘d me, muttering “ rs 4 wep and “ scamp ;” 
And, as a beadle eyes a thief, he cast 

A keen glance at the cottage, as he pass’d. 

My brother dwelt within. ‘Tis true, he took 

My offer'd hand, but froze me with a look 

So trouble-worn and lost, so hard yet dull, 

That I shrank from him, though my heart was full : 
I sought society, but stood alone, 

I came to meet a man, and found a stone ! 

His wife, in tatters, watch’d the fireless grate ; 
Three boys sate near her, all in fierce debate, 

And all in rags—but one constructing snares, 

With which, at night, to choke Lord Borough’s hares. 
“ My sister Rose had parish pay,” they said, 

“ And Ann was sent abroad, and Jane was dead ; 
And these misfortunes laid my sire beside 

The mother, who in better days had died.” 

Such welcome found the wanderer of the deep ! 

I had no words—I sobb’d, but could not weep. 


IV. 


Well, here I am, resolv’d to view the land, 
Inquire, and ponder, hear, and understand. 


Vv 


Chang'd scene! unchang’d yon frosted tower remains ; 
Beneath the hill, it peers o'er vales and plains, 

And like a patriarch of the olden time, 

Sees age around, but none like his sublime. 

Ere yon huge house, with jail-like frown, displac'd 
The wild-briar roses of the thymy waste, 

There, near the long-departed cucking-stool, 

Abode the sovereign of the village school, 
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A half-fac’d man, too timid for his trade, 
And paid as timid men are ever paid ; 
He taught twelve pupils for six pounds a-year, 
_— a ers and was buried here. 

one sai i , her ‘d the he Ww, 
' And liv’d by teaching om he =. “a 
His school is gone, but still we have a school, 
Kept by an ignoramus—not a fool ; 
For o'er his mansion, written large, we see 
Mister John Suckemwell’s academy ; 
A boarding-school! where. gentlemen are taught 
To write fine copies, which the teacher wrote. 
Behold the usher !—I behold, and start! 
For in his face I read a broken heart. 
Servant of servants, brow-beat by a knave ! 
Why, for a coffin, labour like a slave ? 
Better break granite on the King’s highway, 
Than earn, with Porson’s powers, a pauper’s pay. 
Why die to live? I know a wiser plan, 
An easier too—black shoes, and be a man. 


Vi. 


Village! thy butcher’s son, the steward now, 

Still bears the butcher on his burly brow. 

Oft with his sire he deigns to ride and stare ; 

And who like them at market, or at fair? 

King of the inn, he takes the highest place, 

And carves the goose, and grimly growls the grace. 
There, in the loud debate, with might, with might, 
Still speaks he last, and conquers still the right ; 
Red as a lobster, vicious as his horse, 

That, like its master, worships fraud and force, 
And if the stranger ‘scape its kick or bite, 

Lowers its vex’d ears, and screams for very spite. 
“ He hath enough, thank God, to wear and eat ; 
He gives no alms”—not ev’n his putrid meat ; 

“ But keeps his cab, a a from his door, 
Votes for my Lord, and hates the thankless poor.” 


Vil. 


Hail, Sister Hills, that from each other hide, 
With belts of evergreen, your mutual pride! 
Here reigns in placid splendour Madam Grade, 
Whose husband nobly made a plum in trade ; 
And yonder glitters rapine’s bilious slave, 

The ae footman of a palac’d knave, 

Stern foe of learning, genius, press, and pen, 
Who lauds all laws that ruin honest men. 
Sublime in sa imitating state, 

She for her daughter seeks a titled mate; — 
None other, not an angel, wing’d from Heav n, 
Could woo, or ask to woo, f be forgiv'n. 

z 
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Too oft, perhaps, she calls her neighbour “scrub,” 
Yet justly scorns the — aE a z 
For many a “ ruptur’d Ogden” 

Long in ing on the captive’s chain prolong’d, . 
He hates and apes her with upstart haste ; 
But what in him is pride, in her is taste. 

She, queen-like, smiles ; he, blustering, crams and treats, 
And weighs his greatness by the trout he eats. . 
She never dogg’d a beggar from her lawn, 

And he would hang all dogs that will not fawn. - 
Yet, Clerk of Taxes, Magistrate, and Squire, 
Why. to be Premier may not he aspire ? 








VIII. 


Broad Beech! thyself a grove! five hundred years 
Speak in thy voice, of bygone hopes and fears ; 
And mournfully, how mournfully ! the breeze 
Sighs through thy boughs, and tells of cottages 
That, happy once, beneath thy shadow gaz d 

On poor men’s fields, which poor men’s cattle graz'd! 
Now, where three cotters and their children dwelt, 
The lawyer's pomp alone is seen and felt ; 

And the park-entrance of his acres three 

Uncrops the ground which fed a family. 

What then? All see, he is a man of State, 

With his three acres, and his park-like gate ! 
Besides, in time, if times continue dark, 

His neighbour’s woes may buy his gate a park ! 
Oh, then, let trade wear chains, that toil may find 
No harvests on the barren sea and wind; 

Nor glean, at home, the fields of every zone, 

Nor make the valleys of all climes his own ; 

But with the music of his hopeless sigh 

Charm the blind worm that feeds on poverty ! 


IX. 


Lo! where the water-caster once abode, 

The pinfold, erst his garden, skirts the road ! 

His ample cot, erewhile not ample call’d, 

Is now with lath and lime partition-wall’d: 

The humble dwelling of the leech divine 

Makes six large styes for thirty human swine. 
Oh, could he see what woes his house contains, 
What wretched remnants cram its broken panes, 
How would he swell with righteous rage, and ban 
Ice-hearted Law’s forc’d charity to man ! 

For warmer heart than his did never beat ! 
Dup'd by himself, yet hated he deceit; 

And, pleas'd, he taught my boyhood how, to draw 
The woe«mark'd cowslip, and the thrush-lov'd haw ; 
And hew to make sweet pictures of wild flowers, 
Cull'd in lone lanes, when glow’d the sultry. hours, 
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Then d, and dried, and all: on lawn dispread, 
To look ‘as infants do, that:smile when dead, 
Learned he was: nor bird, nor insect flew, 

But he its leafy home and history knew ; 

Nor wild-flower deck’d the rock, nor'moss the well, 
But he its name and qualities could tell. 
Yes, he was learned—not with learning big, 
Like yon budge doctor of the whip a wig, 

Who writes in Latin, sucks the sick select, 

Speaks in the Babylonish dialect, 

And drives his pair. Great man, Sir !—all who thrive 
Are cur’d of colds and cash, by Doctor Drive. 

Behold his mansion, southward of the grove, 
Complete with coach-house, piggery, and alcove ! 
And, mark! the entrance hath an air of State— 

Not copied from the lawyer's parklike gate ! 


X. 


Two stone-throws from the Hall of Doctor Drive, 
And from the village workhouse four or five, 
Where the Swung Turkey, with its plumage rough, 
Welcomes all loyal men who drink enough, 

The flying curate lodges—doom’d to say 

Three well-known sermons every Sabbath-day. 
His donkey, like a rat without a tail, 

Cost fifty shillings, and o’er hill and dale 

Bears its lean master, at a hunter’s pace, 

Duly as comes his weekly steeple-chase. 

The rector—a queer plural, one and three, 

Yet not quite singular in trilogy,— 

Who, scandal says, is cousin to my lord, 

Would pay him better, but he can't afford. 

He lives, they say, in London, and so forth; 

His country house is somewhere in the North. 
Mine host much miss'd him when he left the lodge, 
For fewer warrants summon Jem and Hodge. 


XI. 


Hail, ancient Inn! once kept by Margaret Rose, 

Ere England’s wrongs began, and labour’s woes ; 

Inn of the happy village! where, of old, 

Before the bright yule clog, my father told 

His well-worn story of the wolf and child, 
While—not at ore ee Oe a smil'd, 
And st peasants, the annual guest, 

Praised the eeont ale, but thought their own was best. 
When Margaret reign’d, no wanderer pass’d thy door, 
Dame Margaret’s heart felt ever for the poor ; 

And, well they knew, to homeless son or sire 

She ne’er denied a seat beside the fire, 
Nor curs’d away the widow, stooping low 
Beneath the double weight of age and woe. 
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But times are chang’d, and alter’d is the inn, 
For God is wroth, and pore = sin. 
The village, happy once, is splendid now ! 
And at the Turkey reigns, with knotted brow, 
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Vice-regal Constable and » Marr, 

Who nods his “ yes,” and frowns his fatal “ no.” 
Woe to the scrimp that ventures near him, woe! 
He, she, or it—“ swag’snifle, skink, or trull,” 

Shall find a bed, or Wakefield’s gaol is full ! 

Great man, John Marr! he shoots—or who else may ? 
He knows my Lord, is loyal, and can pay. 

The poor all hate him, fear him—all save one ; 
Broad Jem, the poacher, dreaded is by John. 

To draw him drink, objects nor man nor maid ; 
The froth is brought, Jem winks, and John is paid; 
For John, who hates all poachers, likes poor Jem, 
While Jem, so kind to others, growls at him; 

And when their fierce eyes meet, the tax-made slave 
Quakes in his inmost soul, if soul he have, 
Thinking of weasand slit by lantern light, 

Or slug bang’d through him at the dead of night. 
Yet great is he! rich, prudent, tried, and true: 
He snores at sermon in his curtain’d pew— 

He knows the Steward—he is known afar 

To magistrates and bums—great man, John Marr! 


XII. 


Where yon red villa flares before the wood, 
The cottage of my Hannah's father stood ; 
That woodbin'd cottage, girt with orchard trees, 
Last left, and earliest found, by birds and bees. 
And where the river winds, gnarl’d oaks between, 
Squatter’d his drake, and diving ducks were seen, 
While scooting hares oft sought this summit bare, 
If lightning glinted through the glooming air. 
But where dwells Hannah now? and where is he ?— 
Gone, like the home of her nativity. 

’ And what vain dame, and what suburban thane, 
The site of Hannah's lovely home profane ? 
Who dash’d the plum-trees from the blossomy ridge ? 
From bank to bank, who threw the baby bridge, 
Where the huge elm, which twenty bullocks drew, 
Plank’d o’er with ash, and rootless, sternly grew, 
While plumy ferns wept o’er the waters dark, 
Sad for his fall ; and, rooted in his bark, 
A world of mosses forested the side 
Of that fall’n forest-king, to soothe his pride ? 
What dandy Goth the heav’n-made arch displac’d, 
To show in painted spars his want of taste ? 

A mortgag'd magnate and a sage is he : 

His makims have a deep philosophy : 
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“ Hateful,” he saith, “and vulgar is the flat, 

Who deigns to see a man touch his hat, 

Or serves a beggar, her curtsey 

Or ofthe sakble dine uate dee 

Squire Grub is proud—for pride and meanness blam'd, 
Yet poor as proud, and of his wants asham’d. 

Lo, there he struts—the silk-legg’d King of Cant! 
Who thanks the Blessed powers for crime and want, 
ys to his Demon of despotic sway, 

And hymns his God of carnage! Let him pray ! 
Yes, pray for strength, or weakness, to sustain 

The weight of scorn that will crush in his brain, 
Ere from the workhouse, like a ghost, he go 

To mate with madmen, in their den of woe, 

And tell them that “ He is not poor, not he, 

But lord of vast estates in Chancery.” 


XIII. 


Path of the quiet fields! that oft of yore 

Call’d me at morn, on Shenstone’s page to pore ; 

Oh, poor man’s footpath! where, “ at evening’s close,’ 
He stopp’d, to pluck the woodbine and the rose, 
Shaking the dew-drops from the wild-briar bowers, 
That stoop’d beneath their load of summer flowers, 
Then ey’d the west, still bright with fading flame, 

As whistling homeward by the wood he came ; 
Sweet, dewy, sunny, flowery footpath, thou 

Art gone for ever, like the poor man’s cow! 

No more the wandering townsman’s sabbath smile, 
No more the hedger, waiting on the stile 

For tardy Jane; no more the muttering bard, 
Startling the heifer, near the lone gay ao 
No more the pious youth, with book in hand, 
Spelling the words he fain would understand, 

Shall bless thy mazes, when the village bell 

Sounds o’er the river, soften’d up the dell. 

But from the parlour of the loyal inn, 

The Great Unpaid, who cannot err or sin, 

Shall see, well pleas’d, the pomp of Lawyer Ridge, — 
And poor Squire Grub’s starv’d maids, and dandy bridge, 
Where youngling fishers, in the grassy lane, 

Purloin’d their tackle from the brood-mare’s mane, 

And truant urchins, by the river’s brink, 

Caught the fledged throstle as it stoop’d to drink, 

Or with the ramping colt, all joyous, play'd, 

Or scar’d the owlet in the blue-belled shade. 


XIV. 


Churl Jem! why dost thou thrust me from the wall ? 


I hack no cab, I shame no servant's hall ; 
Coarse is my coat. How have I earn’d thy curse ? 


Suspect’st thou there is money in my purse ? 
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I said “ Good day, Sir,” and I touch’d my hat : 

Art thou, then, vulgar, as the ‘s flat?. . ..9 
Alas! that Sage sees not in thy fierce.eyes, ... 
Fire-flooded towers, and pride, that shrieks and dies ; 
The red-foam'd deluge, and the sea-wide tomb ; , 
The arm of vengeance, and the. brow of doom ;..» 
The grin of millions o'er the shock of all— 

A people’s wreck, an empire's funeral ! 











Part the Second. 
THe WANDERER DEPARTED. 


Dear Village! chang’d, how chang’d from what thou wert! 
Thy good to bane thy beggar-kings convert. 
They say, that discontented with our lot, 

We envy wealth, because we have it not ; 

That could we call yon glowing pile our own, 

No wight alive would hear our tuneful groan. 
They ask, why writhes the serpent on our brow? ’ 
When prosper’d England as she prospers now ? 
They err—we envy not the pomp we see, 

But hate that wealth which makes our poverty. 
If talent thrive, and enterprize prevail, 

Restore to rustic toil his beef and ale; 

Be few, or many, splendid, as they can, 

But let not misery make a fiend of man! 


II. 


Yes, splendid mansions now these shades adorn [ 
But wretched children in those huts are born! 
There dwell the heirs of unremitting toil, 

Who till, but not in hope, a teeming soil ; 

While Erin’s hordes contest with them the plain, 
And competition lowers the price of pain. 

What though proud homes their lofty roofs uprear, 
If humble homes and comfort disappear ? 

Oh, baneful splendour, that but glitters o’er 

What may be ruin, and is bliss no more ! 

As beacons, fir’d on some far mountain’s brow, 
Shimmer o’er hamlets black with plague below, 
Where health once glow’d in every fearless face, 
And in the motions of all forms was grace ! 

I look on pomp, that apes a bloated crew, 

While beggar’d millions hate the biggen’d few. 
Like rocks of ice our fatal wealth is found ; 

Not like the sea, that spreads those rocks around! 
Hark! o'er their peaks a wild and birdlike wail 
Tells of approaching thunder, fire, and hail ! 

Lo! at their feet, while cold and a they ‘sleep, 
Mines hunger's fathomless and boundless deep! 
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Feast of the Village! yearly held, when June 
Sate with’ the rose, to hear the gold-spink’s tune, 
And lovers, happy as the wardiing bird, 
Breath'd raptures sweeter than the songs they heard, 
Stealing through lanes, sun-bright with dewy broom, 
By fragrant hedge-rows, sheeted o'er with bloom; 
Feast of the happy Village! where art thou? 
Pshaw ! thou wast vulgar! we are splendid now. 
Yet, poor man’s pudding! rich with spicy crumbs, 
And tiers of currants, thick as both my thumbs ; 
Where art thou, festal pudding of our sires ? 
Gone, to feed fat the heirs of thieves and liars ; 
Gone, to oppress the wrong’d, the true, the brave, 
And, wide and deep, dig Poland’s second grave ; 
Gone, like the harvest pie, a bullock’s loa 
Four feet across, with crust six inches broad ; 
Gone, like poor England’s satrap-swallow’d store ; 
Gone, as her trade will go, to come no more ! 
Well, let it go, and with it the glad hours 
That yearly o’er kind hearts shed cottage flowers. 
Nor sisters’ daughters now, nor sons of sons, 
Shall seek the bridge, where still the river runs, 
And bless the roof where busy hands prepar’d 
The festal plenty which their fathers shar'd, 
When, round their grandsire met, his numerous race, 
Beheld their children’s children in his face, 
Saw in his eyes the light of suns gone down, 
And hoped they saw in his white locks their own. 
No more, no more, beneath his smile serene, 
The generations shall in joy convene, 
All eager to obey the annual call, 
And twang the cord of love that bound them all. 


IV. 


When daisies blush, and windflowers wet with dew, 

When shady lanes with hyacinths are blue ; 

When the elm blossoms o'er the brooding bird, 

And, wild and wide, the plover’s wail is heard, 

Where melts the mist on mountains far away, 

Till morn is kindled into brightest oh 

No more the shouting youngsters shall convene, 

To play at leapfrog on the village-green, 

While lasses, ripening into love, admire, ; 

And youth’s first raptures cheer the gazing sire. 

The Green is gone! and barren splendours gleam, 

Where hiss'd the gander at the passing team, 

And the gay traveller from the city prais’d 

The poor man’s cow, and, weary, stopp’d and gaz’d. 
v. 

Where yon broad mansion’s tax-built drawing-room 

Displays its cornic’d-gold, dwelt, Mary, Brooms «1 
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Close by the marble hearth her garden smil’d, ) 
e widow’d mother of an only child. 

I saw her to the house of marriage move, 
And weeping o’er the grave of hope and love, 
Now, where the woe-worn and the weary rest, 
The child is sleeping on its mother’s breast. 
Not long she mourn’d in duty’s lonely shade, 
No praise expecting—and she ask’d no aid; 
But toil’d and faded silently, and stood 

Alike unnotic’d by the bad and good, 
Dropping meek tears into the sea of days ; 

Like a pale flower, that, all unseen, displays 

Its pensive beauty on a river's brink, 

While overhead the stars rush wild and wink, 
And shadows cast on earth at night’s bright noon, 
Move with the clouds, that chase the full-orb’d moon. 
Oh, happy! with her own proud crust supplied, 
In her own bed, a Britoness she died ; 

In her own shroud her modest state she keeps ; 
In her own coffin, gloriously, she sleeps ! 

Not thus the brother of her soul will die ; 

O’er him, poor pauper, none will heave a sigh ; 
No windflower, emblem of his youth, be laid, 

To blush for promise in its bloom decay’d ; 

Nor, emblem of his age, and hopeless pain, 

The dismal daisy of sad autumn’s wane ; 

But workhouse idiots, and the limping slave, 

In four rough boards shall bear him to his grave. 


VI. 


Where is the Common, once with blessings rich, 

The poor man’s Common? Like the poor man’s flitch 
And well-fed ham, which erst his means allow’d, 

"Tis gone, to bloat the idle and the proud ! 

To raise high rents! and lower low profits! Oh, 
To-morrow of the Furies! thou art slow. 

But where, thou tax-plough’d waste, is now the hind 
Who lean’d on his oWn strength, his heart and mind ? 
Where is the matron, with her busy brow ? 

Their sheep, where are they? and their famous cow ? 
Their strutting game-cock, with his many queens? 
Their glowing hollyoaks, and winter greens ? 

The chubby lad, that cheer’d them with his look, 
And shar’d his breakfast with the home-bred rook ? 
The blooming girls, that scour’d the snow-white pail, 
Then, wak’d with joy the echoes of the vale, 

And, loaded homewards, near the sparkling rill, 
Cropp'd the first rose that blush’d beneath the hill ? 
All vanish’d! with their rights, their hopes, their lands, 
The shoulder-shaking grasp of hearts and hands, 
The good old joke, ap ded still as new, 

The wond'rous printed tale, which must be true, 
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And the stout ale, that show’d the matron’s skill, 
For, not to be improv’d, it mended still ! 

Now, lo! the young look base, as grey-beard guile ! 
The very children seem afraid to smile ! 

But not afraid to scowl, with early hate, 

At would-be greatness, or the greedy great ; 

' For they who fling the poor man’s worth away, 
Root out security, and plant dismay. 

Law of the lawless! hast thou conquer’d Heaven? 
Then shall the worm that dies not be forgiv’n. 


Vil. 


But yonder stalks the greatest man alive ! 

One farmer prospers now, where prosper’d five ! 

Ah, where are they? wives, husbands, children, where ? 
Two died in gaol, and one is dying there ; 

One, broken-hearted, fills a rural grave ; 

And one still lives, a pauper and a slave. 

Where are their children ? some, beyond the main, 
Convicts for crime; some, here, in hopeless pain, 

Poor wanderers, blue with want ; and some are dead, 
And some, in towns, earn deathily their bread. 

All rogues, they died, or fail’d—'twas no great harm ; 
Why ask who fails, if Jolter gets a farm ? 

Full well thrives he—the man is not a fool, 

Albeit a tyrant, and his landlord’s tool. 

He courses—he affords, and can afford, 

To keep his blood, and fox-hunt with my lord. 

He dwells where dwelt the knight, for greyhounds fam’d, 
Who also with the satrap cours'd and gam’d; 

The last of all the little landed thanes, 

Whose acres bound his lordship’s wide domains. 


VIII. 


Oh, happy, if they knew their bliss, are they 
Who, poor themselves, unbounded wealth survey ; 
Who nor in ships, nor cabs, nor chariots go, 

To view the miracles of art below ; 

But, near their homes, behold august abodes, 

That like the temples seem of all the gods! 

Nor err they, if they sometimes kneel in pray’r 

At shrines like those, for God-like powers are there ; 
Powers, that on railroads base no treasures waste, 
Nor build huge mills, that blush like brick at taste, 
Where labour fifteen hours, for twice a groat, 

The half-angelic heirs of speech and thought ; 

But pour profusion from a golden hand, 

To deck with Grecian forms a Gothic land. 
Hence, yeoman, hence! thy grandsire’s land resign ; 
Yield, peasants, to my lord and power divine ! 
Thy grange is gone, your cluster’d hovels fall ; 
Proud domes expand, the park extends its wall ; 
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And dogs sublime, like couchant kings, repose! 
Lo}. “ still—all—Greek and glorious” art. is here! 
Behold the pagod of a British Peer! seis 
Admire, ye proud, and clap your hands, ye poor ! 
The father of this kingling was a boor ! 
Not Ispahan, nor Stamboul—though their thrones 
Make satraps out of dead men’s blood and bones, 
And play at death, as God-like power will play— 
Can match free Britain’s ancients of to-day. 





IX. 


But me nor es, nor satraps please ; 

I love to look on happy cottages : 

The gems I seek are seen in Virtue’s eye: 

These gauds disgust me, and I pass them by. 
Show me a home, like that I knew of old, 

Ere heads grew hot with pride, and bosoms cold ; 
Some frank, good deeds, which simple truth may praise, 
Some moral grace, on which the heart may gaze, 
Some little hopes, that give to toil its zest, ’ 

The equal rights, that make the labourer blest, 
The smile in which Eternal Love we scan, 

And thank his Maker, while we look on man. 


xX. 


I dream’d, last night, of forests and the sea! 

My long-lost Hannah! lives she still for me ? 

Is she a matron, lov’d by him she loves? 

A mother, whom paternal Heav’n approves ? 
Perchance a widow? Nay, I would not wed 

The widow of my rival’s happier bed. 

Nor come I to oppress her with my gaze, 

Or bring disgrace upon her latter days. 

Forgotten now, perchance, though once too dear, 
I yet would sojourn near heidl not here ! 

For thou, sweet Village! proud in thy decline, 
Art too, too splendid for a heart like mine ! 

In England, then, can no green spot be found, 
Where men remain, whose sympathies are sound ? 
There would I dwell, and wandering thence, draw nigh 
Her envied home—but not to meet her eye ; 
Perchance to see her shadow, or again 

Hear her soft voice, with sadly-pleasing pain. 


XI. 


I dream'd I saw her, heard her—but she fled! 
In vain I seek her—is she with the dead? 

No meek blue eye, like hers, hath turn’d to me, 
And deign’d to know the pilgrim of the sea. 

I have not nam’d her—no—I dare not name! 
When I would speak, why burns my cheek with shame ? 
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I join’d the schoolboys, where the road is wid 

I vateh’d the Warde 46 the fountain’s side; ay 
I read their faces, as the wise read books, | 
And look’d for Hannah in their wondering Jooks ; 
But in no living aspect could I trace 

The sweet May morning of my Hannah's face, 
No, nor its evening, fading into night: 

Oh, Sun, my soul grows weary of thy light! 


XII. 


I sought the churchyard, where the lifeless lie, 
And envied them, they rest so peacefully. 

“ No wretch comes here, at dead of night,” I said, 
“ To drag the weary from his hard-earn’d bed ; 

No schoolboys here with mournful relics play, 

And kick ‘ the dome of thought’ o’er common clay ; 
No city cur snarls here o’er dead men's bones ; 

No sordid fiend removes memorial stones. 

The dead have here what to the dead belongs, 
Though legislation makes not laws, but wrongs.” 

I sought a letter’d stone, on which my tears 

Had fall’n like thunder-rain, in other years ; 

My mother’s grave I sought, in my despair, 

But found it not! our grave-stone was not there ! 
No, we were fallen men, mere workhouse slaves, 
And how could fallen men have names or graves? 
I thought of sorrow in the wilderness, 

And death in solitude, and pitiless 

Interment in the tiger’s hideous maw : 

I pray’d, and, praying, turn’d from all I saw: 

My prayers were curses! But the sexton came: 
How my heart yearn’d to name my Hannah’s name! 
White was his hair, for full of days was he, 

And walk’d o’er tombstones, like their history. 
With well-feign’d carelessness I rais’d a spade, 
Left near a grave, which seem’d but newly made, 
And ask’d who slept below? “ You knew him well,” 
The old man answer’d, “ Sir, his name was Bell, 
He had a sister—she, alas! is gone, 

Body and soul, Sir! for she married one 
Unworthy of her. Many a corpse he took 

From this churchyard.” And then his head he shook, 
And utter’d—whispering low, as if in fear 
That the old stones and senseless dead would hear— 
A word, a verb, a noun, too widely famed, 

Which makes me blush to hear my country named. 
That word he utter’d, gazing on my face, 

As if he loath’d my thoughts, then paus'd a space. 
“ Sir,” he resum’d, “a sad death Hannah died ; 
Her husband—kill’d her, or his own son lied, 

Vain is your voyage o'er the briny wave, . 
If here you seek her grave—she had no grave! 
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The terror-stricken murderer fled before 

His crime was known, and ne'er was heard of more. 
The poor boy died, Sir! uttering fearful cries 

In his last dreams, and with his glaring eyes, 

And troubled hands, seem’d acting, as it were, 

His mother’s fate. Yes, Sir, his grave is there. 
But you are ill? your looks make me afraid ;— 

My God! he shakes so frightfully the spade !” 


XIII. 


Oh, welcome once again black ocean’s foam ! 
England? Can this be England? this my home ? 
This vor of the crime without a name, 

And men who know nor mercy, hope, nor shame ? 
Oh, Light! that cheer’st all life, from sky to sky, 
As with a hymn, to which the stars reply ! 

Canst thou behold this land, oh, Holy Light! 

And not turn black with horror at the sight ? 
Fall’n country of my fathers ! fall’n and foul ! 

Thy body still is here, but where the soul ? 

I look upon a corpse—'tis putrid clay— 

And fiends possess it! Vampires, quit your prey ! 
Or vainly tremble, when the dead arise, 

Clarion’d to vengeance by shriek-shaken skies, 
And cranch your hearts, and drink your blood for ale ! 
Then, eat each other—till the banquet fail ! 





XIV. 


Again upon the deep I toss and swing! 

The bounding billow lifts me, like the wing 
Of the struck eagle—and away I dart, 
Bearing afar the arrow in my heart. 

For thou art with me, though I see no more 
Thee, stream-lov’d England! Thy impatient shore 
Hath sunk beneath me—miles, a thousand miles ; 
Yet, in my heart, thy verdant Eden smiles. 

Land, where my Hannah died, and hath no tomb! 
Still, in my soul, thy dewy roses bloom. 

Ev'n in Niagara’s roar, remembrance still 

Shall hear thy throstle, o’er the lucid rill, 

At lucid eve—thy bee, at stillest noon ; 

And when clouds chase the heart-awaking moon, 
The mocking-bird, where Erie’s waters swell, 

Shall sing of fountain’d vales, and philomel: 

To my sick soul bring over worlds of waves, 
Dew-glistening Albion’s woods, and dripping caves, 
But with her linnet, redbreast, lark, and wren, 

Her blasted homes and much-enduring men ! 
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NARRATIVE OF A SETTLER IN CANADA, 


Ir it be a curious pskeey vege speculation to watch the introduction of an 
untutored savage into our Cities an mannemesnenenen So svonabacegtion af 
our wants, and his investment with our resources, so much the more im 
it must be, as coming more home to our own situations, to notice the civilized 
man, stripped of the aids of that state, thrown into the forest, almost as a mere 
animal, deprived of that intricate system of division of labour which has arrived 
at so high a point in this country, and attempting to avail himself of the theory 
he may previously have acquired of the mechanical and necessary arts. This 
position is by no means an uncommon one: it is one which has fallen to my 
own share, and it is one which must fall, more or less, to that of all who leave 
this country for the agricultural colonies, and whether their lot be in the forests 
of America, on the grass plains of Australasia, or on the swells of the Cape, they 
will all find themselves thrown more on their energies as creative men than 
their previous education can allow them even to imagine ; and he who has been 
used to snuff his candle and resume his book, to wash his hands and sit down 
to dinner, can with difficulty be Pig to conceive a case where s can- 
dies, snuffers, &c. must be penruses y his individual resources and 
Belonging myself to the middle class of society, I was suddenly and unexpect- 
edly thrown into this very state. How I fared, the few following pages may in part 
show ; and should they throw the least new light on a subject many will soon 
practically experience, my Canadian life will not have been quite in vain. 

In the spring of 1830, I left England for Quebec. A passage over the At- 
lantic now is a matter of course, not so terrible an event as a progress to 
Plymouth might be some hundred years back. After a confinement of seven or 
eight weeks, we arrived at Quebec, the capital of the Lower Province. Few 
cities can boast so commanding a situation ; perched on almost a perpendicular 
cliff, on one side the St. Lawrence rolls beneath it, and on another the shallow 
but broad St. Charles. The citadel, towering above all, looks what it really is, 
almost impregnable, while on the south shore of the river, the lesser altitude of 
Point Levi, covered with wood, and interspersed with capital houses, the lite- 
rally suburban residences of the wealthy of Quebec, not only adds to the actual 
beauty of the prospect, but points out that the fortress is not merely a thing of 
show, by demonstrating the present wealth and prosperity of the province it pro- 
tects. But the most striking feature to the newly arrived in the harbour of Que- 
bec is the splendid scale and superior size of the steam-boats. Accustomed to 
consider the vessels at home as unexcelled, he is surprised to find in a nook of 
the world he had perhaps considered almost as semi-civilized, steam-ships 
rivalling, if not surpassing, those of his native waters. But America is the land 
of communication, intersected by noble rivers, poured north and south, east and 
west, by the hand of Nature. The enterprise and diligence of man has taken 
ei a of these favours to their fullest extent. Does a rapid or a cataract 
_— is progress? he turns the obstacle by a2 canal. Does the river run in a 

mer stream? he places on it numberless steam-boats. By these advan 
which every American is heir to, 1000 miles is a slight journey here. Men 
and women are all migratory, and the most delicate lady talks of a trip from 
Philadelphia to Quebec with the utmost coolness. 

This extreme facility of communication seems to deprive the American of that 
feeling of home which attaches an Englishman to his native village. The 
inhabitant of the Union seems to consider the whole continent as his own, and 
whether it be Alabama or Vermont, is equally at home, and as ready to start 
on any scheme 2000 or 3000 miles, By alternate steam-boats and coaches 
the emigrant bound to York pursues the course of the St. Lawrence until he 
enters Lake Ontario: this he crosses in some steam-vessel. He has consumed 
about two days and a half, or three days, in his passage from Quebec, and he 
now stands in York, the capital of Upper Canada, about 700 or 800 miles from 
the sea. During the whole of this time, he has lived in a state of the gant 
comfort. The steam-boats superb, the dinners excellent, coaches well . 
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standing in a state of ghastly decay, lined the roads ; fences, 
posts, with morticed bars, po Oak Rides the reeny snake-fence of 
country. On approaching the idges, masses forest appeared 
untouched by the axe; a log-house or two reared their novel forms, th as 
et shingled, and with good clearings. This state of things brought me to 
help’s tavern. Here is as yet the outskirts of clearing: here the veil drops. 
Two miles beyond lies the swam eraca river, leading into Lake Simcoe: 
it is here where the Indians assemble to receive their presents ; and on the banks 
of the beautiful lake they yet hover, unwilling to abandon a ground so abound- 
ing in attractions to an Indian ‘hunter. As yet European clearing has done 
little on its banks, and it is, as it were, the debateable ground between the wild 
and the civilized man ; and the habits of the two have undergone that blending 
which the necessities of life have compelled. Here I fortunately found two 
voyageurs going down the Lake, and I engaged them to land me on my pos- 
sessions. After a dreary pull of eight miles down a river, or swamp of wild 
rice, we entered the Lake. The contrast was delightful: a cool, fresh breeze 
rippled over its surface, and the appearance of some high land, crested with 
trees, and partially cleared, gave animation and hope. The wind drawing more 
a-head, and night ‘eor 4 we determined to down sail, and land at a point 
on which was a house for shelter. As the two Canadians pulled the boat, and 
I sat wrapped in my great-coat in the stern sheets, it was impossible to avoid 
unpleasant melancholy feelings. The solemn gloom of the evening over the 
waters and trees, the motion of the oars, might, perhaps, have aided them ; but 
few can, I think, take the decisive step, and throw themselves into the forest 
without “ casting a long and lingering look behind.” The old familiar faces I 
was quitting, as I f for ever, hovered in my sight, and seemed dearer and 
more valued as I lost them; the warm rooms, where I had so long been shel- 
tered and , contrasted much in their favour, in my imagination, with the 
chill night wind, and tall dismal trees near which we were floating. The boat's 
keel poe a be beach put an end to my reveries, and in less than an hour 


a & 


we were all coiled up before the fire, and asleep. At daybreak we prepafed to 
resume our voyage, and I finished my first slumbers inal hut. PiRefreshed 
by my night's rest, and revived by the clear glitter of'a ian sunrise, I in- 

my host’s house with a determination to find it excellent. Rude, but 
capacious enough for the wants of any farmer, it was situated on a point of land 
formed by a wind in the Lake; a line of trees, of handsome growth, formed a 
shelter between it and the water, which swelled and bubbled on a clean pebbly 
beach, on which lay a light boat, hauled up and surrounded with fishing spears 
and gear. Farther back were the barn outhouses, while the space between 
was occupied by a flourishing orchard. Two or three hours’ smart pulling 
brought me into sight of my own Patmos, placed in the very bottom of a regu- 
larly formed and woody bay, on both whose points grow tall towering trees. 
The litde hole that been made in the wood by a previous settler, looked 
sheltered and comfortable. A French had, ou the'foregeinig aultittd, 
squatted himself on this einen means i on & 
tot of land, no leave or licence had or obtained) ; he had a low log-hat, 
roofed it with bark, and chopped down about four acres of trees, but which, 
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however) still sempaisied. cumbering the ground. « After rowing along. the: shore 
in search of a valine (for the-tngae which. vausitlintalpuvacthe 









ad into the Lake, forming a ier,) we found an. en- 
scrambled ashore, and jumping on a log, surveyed the scene. with, 
onfess,.some dismay. At a little distance, perhaps two hundred yards, 
my, antagonist, the dark and gloomy wood, looking to my inexperienced eye 
ble. The clearing, as it was » seemed to me the most chaotie con- 
ion and: disorder that-could possibly arise. Bodies of trees lay heaped in all 
ions, while tall weeds, higher than my head, waved from amongst them most 
; « I picked and climbed my way, as I best could, to my, future 
habitation, and a most rough-looking affair it was. Composed of 
ainpurts naturalibus, a floor of slab-boards, a roof of bark, it seemed. to be a bas- 
tard, between an English pig-sty and an Indian wigwam. Novelty, however, 


: 


,Qverpowered every other feeling, and excited by that and a fine sky, 
_ ‘1am monarch of all I survey,” much to my own satisfaction, as I effected an 
entrance into my habitation : it was pierced for two windows, though wr bam 
trivances for closing the ports were not: that I 4 [oe with some broken board. 


. One box. of baggage was all my furniture; that I hung to a beam, and sallied 
,out to discover my nearest neighbour. The difficulties I had to find him, and 
my misfortunes.in the woods, would occupy too much space to relate. I found 
him, fortunately, an intelligent and communicative French Canadian, married 
to an Indian female. Under his direction, I drew up a list of what I most 
wanted, and, after taking a compass, and the fullest directions, determined to 
-cross the woods to York, to fetch up my baggage, &c. The track lay for some 
time on the lake shore, and in some of the bays, where the road was good, with 
a single line of trees fringing the Lake, the view resembled, in general effect, 
some parts of the road on the banks of Winandermere. The high lands and 
craggy mountains were certainly not here; but the same softness of scenery, 
clearness of water, and wavering lights, were repeated on the almost, tll 
recently, unheard-of Lake Simcoe. With great regret 1 quitted the Lake shore, 
and turning abruptly to the south, entered at once the thick wood. The road 
‘was difficult to distinguish, leaves having already begun to fall. Walking in the 
American forest is, perhaps, the gloomiest position that a person can be placed in. 
Few living animals enliven the path; perchance a squirrel peer his head from 
his hole, now and then to gaze with his quick bright eye at the unwonted r 
-by ; little else is heard or seen but the continual sawing of the b im 
the wind, and the dull, heavy fall of some old standard of the wood, which, 
after many years of gradual decay, drops to enrich that ground which has so 
long supported it. After a walk of four or five hours under the shade of the 
wood, I fell into a good road, well studded with capital clearings. On this road. 
is the settlement of the Davidites, one of the numerous and grotesque sects into 
which unassisted reason in religious affairs often leads her votaries, : 
Having made my purchases, and collected my baggage, I again turned my 
face to the wilderness, and once more I stood at home and alone. |My house, 
however, now looked more comfortable, lumbered up with boxes and tools, and 
felt a positive pleasure in lying once more under my own roof tree. 1 had 
y this time acquired some knowledge of handling an axe, and was able to cut 
quy fire-wood with ease. Accordingly, as I felt it an accession of power, I be- 
came quite delighted with my new talent: the clearing of the axe in the wood 
was music to my ears, and aclean chip the utmost of my ambition. The Ameri- 
can axe differs in shape from any tool I have ever seen in England ; it is shorter 
from the pole to the edge than the English felling axe, and is thicker atthe 
shouider, acting as a smooth wedge to throw out the chip, or split up a log; the 
andie, made of hickory or elm, is cut with a curve, and a knot at the end to 
et it slipping from the hand. One stroke is made straight from the shoul- 
der, and the other by whirling the axe round the head: the momentum it 
acquires by this motion, without much exertion of strength, drives. it'into the 
wood. The difficulty is to make the cuts all at the same place;"and 
Proper slope: but all this is speedily acquired by practice. ‘Three or fourdays 
dpril.—VOL. XXXIV. NO. CXXXVI. 2A 
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after my return, as I was sauntering along the beach, I found the wreck of an 
old wooden canoe. This a to me to be repairable; I therefore em- 
Le that afternoon in getting her hauled ashore. I first filled up her chinks 
with slips of wood as nearly as possible, and then caulked ‘her with an old pair 
of trowsers, and moss. I had found, in one of my wanderings, a little knot of 
ines, (a scarce tree in our neighbourhood,) and by ing them I obtained a 
ittle turpentine, with which I smeared her. I launch t—she floated, some- 
thing lob-sided, to be sure—but that was a trifle. I cut a paddle, and took a 
cruise in her directly. I provided a safe place for her, sheltered from the 
northerly swells. I soon found a use for her; I went to a neighbour's, and 
brought down in her some boards: with these | formed a loft to my little house, 
over the seams of which I laid long strips of cedar bark, which I peeled off the 
trees. This, I expected, would we currents of cold air from.rushing from 
above in the winter. Into this loft I removed most of my boxes. I split a slab 
from a beech log, and made a tolerable chair. I was going to the luxury of 
stuffing it, but I did not get so far. Two or three boards made me an excellent 
table and a shelf. I cut two hooks out of wood, and hung up my gun, and, as 
the eveningg, drew on, by a blazing fire I looked round me with increased con- 
tent. I usually rose at half past four, and rolled the fire together, got my break- 
fast at once, as I have always thought it a great preservative against the ague, 
eating before going out. The mornings now, the middle and latter end of Sep- 
tember, were very sha trong white frosts—though the middle of the day was 
yet very hot. 1 found it comfortable to keep fires all night, and began to find it 
tedious to carry my fire-wood home on my shoulder; I therefore one day felled 
twelve or fourteen fine beech, or maple, and chopping them into twelve feet 
lengths, borrowed a yoke of oxen, and dragged them to my door. This was my 
first essay in driving a team, and terrible work I had with them. Among the 
logs, and in one or two clear parts, the French squatter had planted some few 
potatoes and pumpkins; these I prepared to house. My potatoes I stowed in a 
small cellar I had dug under my house for the winter. The tall ugly weeds hav- 
ing all died away, had left my ground glowing, like the garden of the Hespe- 
rides, with golden-hued pumpkins: these I piled into a large heap, and two or 
three tedious days I had collecting them, two being as many as I could carry by 
the rough and prickly stalk. I about this time increased my family by a young 
uppy, which a neighbour spared me, a pig I previously held, and a cat. As 
Pennent a fortnight would elapse without a person entering my secluded clear- 
ing, we me inseparable companions. If I went out to chop, my whole 
family would follow, the pig rooting about for pig-nuts, while the dog and cat 
would play among the wood ; and I, sometimes laying down my axe, would call 
one or the other of my subjects to a more particular conference, to which call 
the pig was never the least obedient. My neighbour's Indian corn-field about this 
time suffered very much from the nightly ravages of a large bear: we watched 
for him some time without success; but one unfortunate night for him we put 
a limit to his farther proceedings, by three or four balls being lodged in his car- 
case. The weather, now the latter end of October and November, became most 
beautiful. It was that season called here the Indian summer. A haziness pre- 
vails throughout the air, which is tempered by a gentle and equable beat. in 
falls but seldom in the day-time ; refreshing showers frequently occur during 
the night, and with the rising sun the very autumnal hues of the fast-falling 
leaves seem imbued with a springy freshness. The American forests, in the fall 
season, are, perhaps, in the height of their glory ; the golden hue of one tree is 
relieved against the still dark green of another; the brown crisp leaf of the 
beech shows in relief by the side of a grove of cedars, while the whole is positively 
enlightened by the glowing red of a species of maple. The transitions from the 
dreary of a patch of deciduous trees to the pineries, or other evergreens, 
render pet k through the woods, at this time, more impressive and varied than 
at any other. 
My potatoes and pumpkins being all housed ; the seams of my house caulked 
against the weather by some strong clay, which I worked up and forced into the 
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ices of the logs; a good stock of firewood round the door, I awaited the 
of winter without much fear of its rigour, I had several excellent 
books with me, and after eight hours’ work, in what I was at present very busy, 
ing up and fencing-in a piece of ground for a garden in the spring, | sate 
by my snug fire, and by the light of a lamp of my own construction 
soon transport myself into other and different climes, or feel, with some 
astonishment, how soon I had become, in great measure, reconciled to the 
of manners and situation. Living in so lenely a manner as | did, it was 
impossible always to escape the infection (perhaps native to the woods) of feel- 
ing sometimes a little melancholy; but setting about some contrivance, either 
for absolute use, or to give an air of elegance to my retreat, invariably banished 
the blues. One evening, as I was sitting ruminating on the different pros 
I had before me to those my youth had anticipated, and, to confess the truth, 
sighing over the upset of certain visions which had engaged my attention in 
Britain, while an indulgence, (only allowed on Saturday night,)—a musical 
snuff-box, was playing “ Portrait Charmant,” I heard a tap at the door; “ En- 
trex!” cried I; the door opened, but none entered. I rose, and perceived two 
, wrapped in blankets, standing at the door. ‘“ Uuntaske nighe ;”— 
“Come in, Indians,” said I, when one of them, bursting into a fit of laughter, 
showed me the Indian wife of my neighbour, while she introduced the other as 
a sister of a friend of hers. Such a visit upset the economy of my house alto- 
gether. The younger, who had since her entrance been listening attentively 
to the snuff-box, crept cautiously closer and closer, until she suddenly 
laid her hand on it, as if catching a fly. It happened, at that moment, to stop; 
she immediately imagined she had killed it, and uttering a deep-drawn 
“Eh!” looked greatly alarmed at me. Seeing, however, I only laughed, she 
assumed courage, and smiled too. After some conversation, chattering and 
smiling, they rose to depart. I oo goa to have a brooch, very splendid in 
appearance, of trifling value, which, with all the gallantry [ could mus- 
ter, I fixed on my younger visitor’s bosom: she was quite delighted, and bade 
me good night with much cordiality. During her stay, I had time to remark 
her personal appearance and dress; and it may be understood to be the man- 
ner in which the Indian women generally dress. A gathered blue petticoat fell 
a little below her knees, while bright-red leggings covered loosely her legs from 
the ancles ; feet bare; she wore a sort of black jacket, like a lady’s habit, while 
a silk handkerchief crossed her bosom, @ la Portsmouth Pointer; round her — 
neck hung several rows of glass beads, and imitation pearl rings adorned her 
ears. Her head was perfectly uncovered, and long black hair hung over her face 
and shoulders, while a white blanket twined round, which served in-doors as a 
shawl. Her complexion was a clear brown, lightened by brilliant eyes and 
white teeth, and when she smiled, or was excited, her features expressed great 
good-humour; but when in a state of repose, they sank, though not unhand- 
some in themselves, into a sullenness of expression habitual to an Indian. The 
hands and feet of the Indian tribes are invariably small and well proportioned. 
On the 12th of December the first snow fell, and before the 25th the Lake 
was a solid sheet of ice ;—“ the whole imprisoned water growled below.” The 
noise made by the air when the ice first fixes, is, when heard in the watches of 
the night, awful, and is heard at a distance of five or six miles from the shore : 
adeep rending and crackling runs along the ice, and though it is a sign of 
solidity and firmness, yet a stranger walking over it, when he feels the trembi 
boise shoot under his feet, can hardly persuade himself of the truth of the sup- 
Position. Winter now reigned predominant ; every water was fixed in solid ice, 
and everywhere snow covered the ground. Few birds but the little snow-birds 
enlivened the scene ; the days were generally sunshiny and bright; the — 
sometimes superb, the sun setting brilliantly, while a tender red, or violeti 
hue, over the eastern sky, would portend a keen frost. When the moon arose, 
her pale brilliance shining on the white plains, can never be described, and 
amongst the stars to the north played almost incessantly the aurora borealis. 
The moon and stars of America shine with a lustre far surpassing*the same 
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luminaries here. The clearness of the air seems to permit more of their lustre to 
fall to the earth ; for, unlike the bright unsteady glare of a tropical night, they 
emit in Canada, not merely a brighter, but a steadier light. Sometimes, return. 
ing from a neighbour's late at night, over the frozen surface of the Lake, how 
bright and how beautiful the heavenly host haveappeared! Undimmed by the 
damps of Europe, and unsullied by the touch of age, they seemed, like the coun- 
try below them, to be New Worlds indeed. ough the degree of cold on 
the thermometer be much lower than any experienced in this country, 
from the dryness of the air, and the constant accompaniment of sunshine, it is 
not so unpleasantly manifested to the feelings as a much higher degree in Eng. 
land. There are few days in a Canadian winter, at least in the latitude of Lake 
Simcoe, that a man may not labour out the whole day. I did not find it neces. 
sary to dress any warmer than my usual custom in > ee The feet are the 
principal objects: keep them warm. During part of this winter, I was engaged 
in splitting rails for fences: cedar and bass-wood are principally employed for 
this purpose. A tree with straight bark and good are is selected, felled, 
and cut into twelve feet lengths, which are split by wedges and mauls into 
rails asthick as a man’s leg. At first 1 found it not only hard work, but I could 
not manage more than ten or fifteen rails ina day. I selected improper wood ; 
my mauls split, jarred my hands, &c. However, I persevered, and in four or 
five days could split a hundred in seven or eight hours. 

Spring now began to show itself, and to soften the severity of the winter ; the 
sugar maples began to ooze sap, and pigeons began to return to the vicinity of 
the Lake. It now was time for me to think of clearing some land ; I therefore 
engaged a Frenchman to assist me in my operations, and we started to work. 
The trees are all cut off breast high, the handling the axe rendering it imprac- 
ticable to cut any lower; the branches are piled into heaps, and the trunks cat 
into lengths of from eight to sixteen feet, Ph apron to their size, for oxen to 
draw. j provided myself with whisky and pork, and called a bee; i.e a meet- 
ing of my neighbours, to roll my trees together, preparatory to burning. On 
the day appointed, about twenty-five men, and five yoke of oxen made the woods 
re-echo to their exertions, and, at the close of the day, I had six acres of wood 
piled, ready for firing. A smart north-east breeze came on, and before twelve 
that night, I had the best possible pattern of Pandemonium. The wind 
increased to a storm ; sheets of fire were impelled among the standing woods, 
while the roaring and crackling of thirty or forty immense bonfires were quite 
horrible; a dun canopy of smoke, despite the wind, hung over the scene. | 
trembled for my house, and kept a constant watch all night. Next day the 
flames had considerably abated. It was now necessary to roll the burning! 
together, to promote their combustion : this is hot, dirty, and disagreeable work. 
When at last the fires go out, a yoke of oxen is employed to draw the remains 
(or tirsons) into fewer heaps, which are aguin fired. This generally finishes the 
operation. I now got my fences up, and engaged a man to plough part for 
spring wheat. 

The ice having now entirely disappeared from the lake, and warm weather 
set, my attention was turned towards the bountiful supply of fish the lake con- 
tained, and I commenced a series of experiments in the art of spearing. As! 
have already introduced my instructress, a description of one of our expeditions 
will sufficiently display the manner of catching fish on the lake. Ondosndk, o 
“ the wind that is coming,” most poetical of names, having joined me in her 
beautiful bark canoe, we started from the bay about seven p. m. the wind being 
almost calm, and the surface of the lake reflecting the gloomy shadows of the 

wn tamaracks like a polished mirror, a most favourable appearance for 
fishing, as the steadiness of the water renders the aim much surer. As We 
paddled out of the small bay it was impossible not to admire the buoyancy and 
elegance of the bark we were floating in ; easy to be carried by one person, t 
would carry ten or twelve. At the bow knelt the squaw, paddling, while at @ 
angle of 45°, hanging over the water, was stuck a cleft stick holding a piece of 
inflamed birch bark, which was renewed as occasion required. When we @ 
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* sived at the fishing-ground, she laid aside her paddle, and assuming the spear, 


a slight pole of fourteen or sixteen feet long, with a barbed head, she bent at- 
tentively over the water, while I guided the canoe, as the point of her spear 
pon the slightest impulse of the paddle; at once, plunge went the spear, 
and lashing on the surface, came up a transfixed black buss. We speared six or 
seven more before ten o’clock, when we prepared to return to our homes. This 
mode of fishing is pleasant and picturesque, the ruddy light of the birch bark 
reflected on the calm green water, and on the dark animated features of the 
woman, communicated an interest to the sport not easily forgotten, while 
silence of the night was com yey: unbroken but by the plunge of the 
and the dash of the transfixed fish as they were reluctantly drawn to the surface. 
Nothing would serve Ondosndk but landing on a small barren island, and light- 
ing a fire to immediately taste the produce of the mL This I willingly agreed 
to, there being something piquante in the proposal. A backwoodsman and an 
Indian squaw are not long lighting a fire, and in half an hour our fish was 
cooked famously. We tore it to pieces with our fingers, and demolishing it in 
a twinkling, jumped into the canoe, and soon reached our huts. 

I had fenced the previous autumn a small plot of ground as a garden: my 
cleared six acres I divided into four acres of spring wheat, and Tim 
grass, sown over it near the house, one acre and a half Indian corn, for whic 
the ground was not ploughed, and about an acre of potatoes. By the time all 
this was done, summer was completely restored, every tree was in full leaf, birds 
had become plentiful ; fire-flies illumined the woods at night, while hosts of 
frogs kept up an admirable concert continually. Musquitoes also became an- 
noying, but one great comfort, positive pleasure, in being bit by a musquito is, 
that you are sure of annihilating him, “and revenge is sweet to Gods and men.” 
As my crops grew up under my eyes, I felt more and more interested in their 
welfare: planted by my own hands, defended by my care, I seemed in some 
sort their creator, and I looked forward, as to grateful children, to a sure 
reward in their maturity. I became to all intents a Canadian farmer, when by 
our new established post I received a letter from Europe rendering my return 


necessary. 

It was with mingled feelings of joy and sorrow that I stepped into the boat 
to convey me to the landing. They say a prison long inhabited becomes as 
a home to the prisoner, and [ could hardly quit my faithful companions and my 
laboured land without feeling a regret that I could not have believed possible in 
the previous autumn. 

above short and simple annals are the plain story of a new settler in the 
back woods. The inferences drawn from the relation will vary, I am aware, 
at the sway of the age or feelings of the peruser; but those that I, the active 
agent in them, have extracted, are simply a 

That to the industrious labourer Canada opens a favourable change. 

To the farmer of small capital emigration is also beneficial, 

To the gentleman used to a country life with a fired income of not less than 
40/. or 50/. it may perhaps be an advantageous step: but to the restless, clever, 
ambitious man; the middle-aged person, whose past years have been spent in 
civilized life, whose manners are fixed by habit, and whose — are 
strong cast by former circumstances, especially if he be the broken down, 
ruined trader of large cities, to such as these Canada only offers an accession of 
misery ; unfitted by their ideas, ignorant of country work, eve prejudice 
shocked, and all their dreams upset, they sink either into a state o mental im- 

ility, or returning to their old land, spread around reports of the wretched 
country they have been in. There yet remains the young man of a respectable 
class and small property, but without prospects in this country—to him Canada 
offers certainly a sure retreat. With her laborious life and her sequestration 
from much society, she offers to him many alleviations: the fishing and sports 

soon enters into. Here are no restrictions. 

The wildness of the life and scenery have their charms for youth ; the active 
employments of his farm and affairs will act as excellent recipes against melan- 
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choly. There, unchecked by those prudential and praiseworthy motives which 
restrain in this country, he may enter, nay, is impelled in justice to himself and 
his pew country, into those ties which lighten the burdens and heighten the joys 
in every mode of life, ially in the simple track of a Canadian farmer. 
There, rich in a large family, he may hope, after the toils of his youth, his de. 
clining age will be supported by his extended farm and his active family. But 
in his early career his eyes must always look forward, he must be a true Ca. 
nadian ; every sigh to olden time is treason against the present hopes. It is 
true, ills may be magnified by their nearness ; but let him remember the pains 
which pressed him to the earth in his old country, and finally drove him to his 
chosen refuge, and let him remember that so uncertain are the wishes, and so 
wavering the disposition of mankind, that even I, returned to my native place, 
surrounded by my earliest friends, feel my thoughts often wander again to 
the wilds of Canada; again I see my humble hut in the forest ; again I walk in 
the clear evenings with my Indian friends; the huntings and the liberty of that 
land press upon me with an almost painful remembrance and freshness, and 
perhaps I would again return to them, did I not know not only that there I 
should draw the comparison the other way, but that much of the splendour with 
which these recollections seem invested, is not inherent in them, but acquired 
from the charm of relating them to my own friends in the warm circle and 
amid the social comforts which are only to be found at an English fireside. 





SINCE I KNEW THEE! 


Tue Spring is coming with-her flowers 
To bid the heaven and earth be gay ; 

To breathe a pledge of happier hours, 
And chase all gloomier thoughts away ; 

The young birds hear her welcome voice 

And mid the budding trees rejoice; 

I join them in their song of gladness, 
And feel the happiness I see ; 

Yet I have known no thought of sadness 

Since I knew thee! 


Mine are the prouder hopes of life, 


The hopes that cannot dread decay, 
That see no evil, fear no strife 


To meet and grapple on the way ; 
The thoughts that thrill, the joys that bless— 
That language never can express— 
All—all are mine—my bosom’s treasure— 
Hopes, joys, and thoughts—the happy three— 
My life hath been a life of pleasure 
Since I knew thee! 


For all these gifts what can I find— 
What offering wilt thou keep ? 
A changeless faith—a constant mind— 
Devotion pure and deep— 
Unwearying thoughts of thee and thine ? 
These—my soul’s idol !—shall be thine. 
My heart I give not—that alone 
My offering cannot be— 
For ah! it never was my own ' 
Since I knew thee ! H. 


_—_—_— SS 
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Our supper had disappeared under the grate, but we were able to 
silence the importunity of hunger. As the supply of cheese was 
scanty, Shelley pretended, in order to atone for his carelessness, that 
he never eat it; but I refused to take more than my share, and not- 
withstanding his reiterated declarations, that it was offensive to his 
palate and hurtful to his stomach, as I was inexorable, he devoured 
the remainder greedily, swallowing not merely the cheese, but the 
rind also, after scraping it cursorily and with a curious tenderness. 
A tankard of the stout brown ale of our college aided us greatly in 
removing the sense of cold, and in supplying the deficiency of food, 
so that we turned our chairs towards the fre, and began to brew our 
negus as cheerfully as if the bounty of the hospitable Gods had not 
been intercepted. We reposed ourselves after the fatigue of an-un- 
usually long walk, and silence was broken by short remarks only, and 
at considerable intervals, respecting the beauty of moonlight scenes, 
and especially of that we had just enjoyed ; the serenity and clearness 
of the night exceeded any we had before witnessed ; the light was 
so strong it would have been easy to read or write. “ How strange 
was it that light proceeding from the sun, which was at such a pro- 
digious distance and at that time entirely out of sight, should be re- 
flected from the moon, and that was no trifling journey, and sent 
back to the earth in such abundance and with so great force!” Lan- 
guid expressions of admiration dropped from our lips, as we stretched 
our stiff and wearied limbs towards the genial warmth of a blazing 
fire. On a sudden Shelley started from his seat, seized one of the 
candles; and began to walk about the room on tiptoe in profound 
silence, often stooping low, and evidently engaged in some mysterious 
search. I asked him what he wanted, but he returned no answer, 
and continued his whimsical and secret inquisition, which he pro- 
secuted in the same extraordinary manner in the bed-room and the 
little study. It had occurred to him that a dessert had possibly been 
sent to his rooms whilst we were absent, and had been put away. 
He found the object of his pursuit at last, and produced some small 
dishes from the study; apples, oranges, almonds and raisins, and a 
little cake. These he set close together at my side of the table, 
without speaking, but with a triumphant look, yet with the air of a 
penitent making restitution and reparation, and then resumed his 
seat. The unexpected succour was very seasonable ; this light fare, 
a few glasses of negus, warmth, and especiaily rest, restored our lost 
vigour, and our spirits. We spoke of our happy life, of Universities, 
of what they might be; of what they were. How powerfully they 
might stimulate the student, how much valuable imstruction they 
might impart! We agreed that, although the least possible benefit 
was conferred upon us in this respect at Oxford, we were deeply in- 
debted nevertheless to the great and good men of former days, who 
founded those glorious institutions, for devising a scheme of life, 
which, however deflected from its original direction, still tended to 
study, and especially for creating establishments that called young 
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men together from all parts of the empire, and for endowing them 
with a celebrity that was able to induce so many to congregate. 
Without such an opportunity of meeting we should never have been 
acquainted with each other; in so large a body there must doubtless 
be many at that time who were equally thankful for the occasion of 
the like intimacy ; and in former generations how many friendships 
that had endured through all the various trials of a long and eventful 
life, had arisen here from accidental communion, as in our own case, 
If there was little positive encouragement, there were various nega- 
tive inducements to acquire learning; there were no interruptions, no 
secular cares; our wants were well supplied without the slightest 
exertion on our part, and the exact regularity of academical existence 
cut off that dissipation of the hours and the thoughts, which so often 
prevails where the daily course is not pre-arranged. The necessity of 
early rising was basiabelel like the Pythagoreans of old, we began 
with the Gods; the salutary attendance in chapel every morning not 
only compelled us to quit our beds betimes, but imposed additional 
duties conducive to habits of industry; it was requisite, not merely 
to rise, but to leave our rooms, to appear in public, and to remain long 
enough to destroy the disposition to indolence, which might still 
linger if we were permitted to remain by the fire-side. To pass some 
minutes in society, yet in solemn silence, is like the Pythagorean initi- 
ation, and we auspicate the day happily by commencing with sacred 
things. I scarcely ever visited Shelley before one o'clock; when I 
met him in the morning at chapel, he used studiously to avoid all 
communication, and, as soon as the doors were opened, to effect a 
ludicrously precipitate retreat to his rooms. 

“ The country near Oxford,” he continued, as we reposed after our 
meagre supper, “ has no pretensions to peculiar beauty, but it is quiet, 
and pleasant, and rural, and purely agricultural after the good old fash- 
ion; it is not only unpolluted by manufactures and commerce, but it is 
exempt from the desecration of the modern husbandry, of a system 
which accounts the farmer a manufacturer of hay and corn: I delight 
to wander over it.” He enlarged upon the pleasure of our pedestrian 
excursions, and added—* I can imagine few things that would anno 
me more severely than to be disturbed in our tranquil course; it 
would be a cruel calamity to be interrupted by some untoward acci- 
dent, to be compelled to quit our calm and agreeable retreat. Not 
only would it be a sad mortification, but a real misfortune, for if I 
remain here I shall study more closely and with greater advantage 
than I could in any other situation that I can conceive. Are you not 
of the same opinion ?” 

“ Entirely.” 

“T regret only that the period of our residence is limited to four 
years; 1 wish they would revive, for our sake, the old term of six 
or seven years. If we consider how much there is for us to learn,” 
here he paused and sighed deeply through that despondency which 
sometimes comes over the unwearied and zealous = mini “ we shall 
allow that the longer period would still be far too short!” I assented, 
and we discoursed concerning the abridgement of the ancient term of 
residence, and the diminution of the academical year by frequent, 
protracted and most inconvenient vacations. “ To quit Oxford,” he 
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said, “ would be still more unpleasant to you than to myself, for you 
aim at objects that I do not seek to compass, and you cannot fail, 
since you are resolved to place your success beyond the reach of 
chance.” He enumerated with extreme rapidity and in his enthu- 
siatic strain, some of the benefits and comforts of a college life. 
« Then the oak is such a blessing,” he exclaimed with peculiar fer- 
vour, clasping his hands, and repeating often—* the oak is such a 
blessing!” slowly and in a solemn tone. “ The oak alone goes far 
towards making this place a paradise. In what other spot in the 
world, surely in none that I have hitherto visited, can you say con- 
fidently, it is perfectly impossible, physically impossible, that I should 
be disturbed? Whether a man desire solitary study, or to enjoy 
the society of a friend or two, he is secure against interruption. It 
is not’so in a house, not by any means; there is not the same pro- 
tection in a house, even in the best-contrived house. The servant is 
bound to answer the door; he must appear and give some excuse : 
he tay betray by hesitation and confusion that he utters a falsehood ; 
he must expose himself to be questioned; he must open the door and 
violate your privacy in some degree; besides there are other doors, 
there are windows at least, through which a prying eye can detect 
some indication that betrays the mystery. How different is it here ! 
The bore arrives ; the outer door is shut; it is black and solid, and 
perfectly impenetrable, as is your secret ; the doors are all alike; he 
can distinguish mine from yours by the geographical position only. 
He may knock; he may call; he may kick if he will ; he may inquire 
of a neighbour, but he can inform him of nothing; he can only say, 
the door is shut, and this he knows already. He may leave his card, 
that you may rejoice over it and at your escape; he may write upon 
it the hour when he proposes to call again, to put you upon your 
guard, and that he may be quite sure of seeing the back of your 
door once more. When the bore meets you and says, I called at 
your house at such a time, you are required to explain your absence, 
to prove an alibi in short, and perhaps to undergo a rigid cross- 
examination ; but if he tells you, ‘I called at your rooms yesterday at 
three and the door was shut,’ you have only to say, ‘Did you? was 
it?’ and there the matter ends. 

“Were you not charmed with your oak? did it not instantly 
captivate you ?” 

“ My introduction to it was somewhat unpleasant and unpropitious. 
The morning after my arrival I was sitting at breakfast : my scout, the 
Arimaspian, apprehending that the singleness of his eye may 
impeach his character for officiousness, in order to escape the re- 
proach of seeing half as much only as other men, is always striving 
to prove that he sees at least twice as far as the most sharpsighted : 
after many demonstrations of superabundant activity, he inquired if I 
wanted anything more; I answered in the negative. He had already 
opened the door: ‘ Shall I sport, Sir?’ he asked briskly as he stood 
upon the threshold. He seemed so unlike a sporting character, that 
I was curious to learn in what sport he proposed to —— I 
answered—* Yes, by all means,’ and anxiously watched him, but to 
my surprise and disappointment he instantly vanished. As soon as 
I had finished my: breakfast, I sallied forth to survey Oxford ; I 
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ed one door quickly, and not suspecting that there was a second, 
I struck my head against it with some violence. The blow taught 
me to observe that every set of rooms has two doors, and I soon 
learned that the outer door, which is thick and solid, is called the 
oak, and to shut it is termed to sport. I derived so much benefit 
from my oak, that I soon pardoned this slight inconvenience: it is 
surely the tree of knowledge.” 

“ Who invented the oak 7?” 

“ The inventors of the science of living in rooms, or chambers— 
the Monks.” 

“ Ah! they were sly fellows; none but men who were reputed to 
devote themselves for many hours to prayers, to religious meditations, 
and holy abstractions, would ever have been permitted quietly to 
place at pleasure such a barrier between themselves and the world. 
We now reap the advantage of their reputation for sanctity ; 1 shall 
revere my oak more than ever, since its origin is so sacred.” 

The sympathies of Shelley were instantaneous and powerful with 
those who evinced in any degree the qualities for which he was 
himself so remarkable—simplicity of character, unaffected manners, 
genuine modesty, and an honest willingness to acquire knowledge, 
and he sprung to meet their advances with an ingenuous eagerness 
which was peculiar to him; but he was suddenly and violently re- 
pelled, like the needle from the negative pole of the magnet, by any 
indication of pedantry, presumption, or affectation. So much was he 
disposed to take offence at such defects, and so acutely was he sen- 
sible of them, that he was sometimes unjust, through an excessive 
sensitiveness, in his estimate of those who had shocked him by sins 
of which he was himself utterly incapable. Whatever might be the 
attainments, and however solid the merits of the persons filling at 
that time the important office of instructors in the University, they 
were entirely destitute of the attractions of manner; their address 
was sometimes repulsive, and the formal, priggish tutor was too often 
intent upon the ordinary academical course alone to the entire ex- 
clusion of every other department of knowledge : his thoughts were 
wholly engrossed by it, and so narrow were his views, that he over- 
looked the claims of all merit, however exalted, except success in the 
public examinations. “They are very dull people here,” Shelley 
said to me one evening soon after his arrival, with a long-drawn sigh 
after musing awhile; “a little man sent for me this morning and 
told me in an almost inaudible whisper that I must read: ‘ you must 
read,’ he said many times in his small voice. I answered that I had 
no objection. He persisted; so to satisfy him, for he did not appear 
to believe me, I told him I had some books in my pocket, and I began 
to take them out. He stared at me, and said that was not exactly 
what he meant: ‘ you must read Prometheus Vinctus, and Demosthenes 
de Corona, and Euclid.) Must I read Euclid? I asked sorrowfully. 
* Yes, certainly ; and when you have read the Greek works I have 
mentioned, you must begin Aristotle’s Ethics, and then you may go 
on to his other treatises. It is of the utmost importance to be well 
acquainted with Aristotle.’ This he repeated so often that I was quite 
tired, and at last I said, must I care about Aristotle? what if I do 
not mind Aristotle? I then left him, for he seemed to be in great 
perplexity.” 
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Notwithstanding the slight he had thus cast upon the great master 
of the science, that has so long been the staple of Oxford, he was not 
blind to the value of the science itself. He took the scholastic logic 
very kindly, seized its distinctions with his accustomed quickness, felt 
a keen interest in the study, and patiently endured the exposition of 
those minute discriminations, which the tyro is apt to contemn as 
vain and trifling. It should seem that the ancient method of com- 
municating the art of syllogizing has been preserved, in part at least, 
by tradition in this university. I have sometimes met with learned 
foreigners, who understood the end and object of the scholastic logic, 


‘having received the traditional instruction in some of the old univer- 


sities on the Continent; but I never found even one of my country- 
men, except Oxonians, who rightly comprehended the nature of the 
science: I may, perhaps, add, that in proportion as the self-taught 
logicians had laboured in the pursuit, they had gone far astray. It is 
possible, nevertheless, that those who have drunk at the fountain- 
head, and have read the “ Organon” of Aristotle in the original, may 
have attained to a just comprehension by their unassisted energies ; 
but in this age, and in this country, I apprehend the number of such 
adventurous readers is very inconsiderable. Shelley frequently ex- 
ercised his ingenuity in long discussions respecting various questions 
in logic, and more frequently indulged in metaphysical inquiries. 
We read several metaphysical works together, in whole, or in part, 
for the first time, or after a previous perusal, by one, or by both of us. 
The examination of a chapter of Locke’s “ Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding” would induce him, at any moment, to quit every other 
pursuit. We read together Hume’s “ Essays,” and some productions 
of Scotch metaphysicians, of inferior ability—all with assiduous and 
friendly altercations, and the latter writers, at least, with small profit, 
unless some sparks of knowledge were struck out in the collision of 
debate. We read also certain popular French works, that treat of 
man, for the most part in a mixed method, metaphysically, morally, 
and politically. Hume's “ Essays” were a favourite book with Shel- 
ley, and he was always ready to put forward, in argument, the doc- 
trines they uphold. It may seem strange that he should ever have 
accepted the sceptical philosophy, a system so uncongenial with a 
fervid and imaginative genius, which can allure the cool, cautious, abs- 
tinent reasoner alone, and would deter the enthusiastic, the fanciful, 
and the speculative. We must bear in mind, however, that he was 
an eager, bold, and unwearied disputant ; and although the position 
in which the sceptic and the materialist love to entrench themselves 
offers no picturesque attractions to the eye of the poet, it is well 
adapted for defensive warfare; and it is not easy for an ae 
enemy to dislodge him, who occupies a post that derives strengt 

from the weakness of the assailant. It has been insinuated, that 
whenever a man of real talent and generous feelings condescends to 
fight under these colours, he is guilty of a dissimulation, which he 
deems harmless, perhaps even praiseworthy, for the sake of victory in 
argument. It was not a little curious to observe one, whose sanguine 
temper led him to believe implicitly every assertion, so that it was 
improbable and incredible, exulting in the success of his philosophical 
doubts, when, like the calmest and most suspicious of analysts, he 
refused to admit, without strict proof, propositions, that many, who 
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are not deficient in metaphysical prudence, account obvious and self- 
evident. The sceptical philosophy had another charm ; it partook of 
the new and the wonderful, inasmuch as it called into doubt, and 
seemed to place in jeopardy, during the joyous hours of disputation, 
many important practical conclusions. To a soul loving excitement 
and change, destruction, so that it be on a grand scale, may sometimes 
prove hardly less inspiring than creation. The feat of the magician, 
who, by the touch of his wand, could cause the great pyramid to dis- 
solve into the air, and to vanish from the sight, would be as surprising 
as the achievement of him who, by the same rod, could instantly raise 
a similar mass in any chosen spot. If the destruction of the eternal 
monument was only apparent, the ocular sophism would be at once 
harmless and ingenious: so was it with the logomachy of the young 
and strenuous logician, and his intellectual activity merited praise and 
reward. There was another reason, moreover, why the sceptical phi- 
losophy should be welcome to Shelley at that time: he was young, 
and it is generally acceptable to youth. It is adopted as the abiding 
rule of reason throughout life by those only who are distinguished by 
a sterility of soul, a barrenness of invention, a total dearth of fancy, 
and a scanty stock of learning. Such, in truth, although the warmth 
of juvenile blood, the light burthen of few years, and the precipita- 
tion of inexperience, may sometimes seem to contradict the assertion, 
is the state of the mind at the commencement of manhood, when the 
vessel has as yet received only a small portion of the cargo of the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of past ages, when the amount of mental opera- 
tions that have actually been performed is-small, and the materials, 
upon which the imagination can work, are insignificant ; consequently 
the inventions of the young are crude and frigid. Hence the most 
fertile mind exactly resembles in early youth the hopeless barrenness 
of those, who have grown old in vain, as to its actual condition, and 
it differs only in the unseen capacity for future production. The 
philosopher who declares that he knows nothing, and that nothing 
can be known, will readily find followers among the young, for they 
are sensible that they possess the requisite qualification for entering 
his school, and are as far advanced in the science of ignorance as their 
master. A stranger, who should have chanced to have been present 
at some of Shelley's disputes, or who knew him only from having read 
some of the short argumentative essays, which he composed as vo- 
luntary exercises, would have said, “ Surely the soul of Hume passed 
by transmigration into the body of that eloquent young man; or 
rather, he represents one of the enthusiastic and animated material- 
ists of the French school, whom revolutionary violence lately inter- 
cepted at an early age in his philosophical career.” There were times, 
however, when a visitor, who had listened to glowing discourses de- 
livered with a more intense ardour, would have hailed a young 
‘Platonist breathing forth the ideal philosophy, and in his pursuit of 
the intellectual world entirely overlooking the material, or noticing it 
only to contemn it. The tall hey: who is permitted for the. first 
t 


‘season to scare the partridges with his new fowling-piece, scorns, to 


handle the top, or the hoop of his younger brother; thus the man, 
whose years and studies are mature, slights the first feeble aspira- 
tions after the higher departments of knowledge, that were deemed 
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so important during his residence at College. It seems laughable, 
but it is true, that our knowledge of Plato was derived solely from 
Dacier’s translation of a few of the dialogues, and from an English 
version of that French translation ; we had never attempted a single 
sentence in the Greek. Since that time however, I believe, few of 
our countrymen have read the golden works of that majestic philoso- 
pher in the original language more frequently and more carefully 
than ourselves; and few, if any, with more profit than Shelley. 
Although the source, whence flowed our earliest taste of the divine 
philosophy, was scanty and turbid, the draught was not the less 
grateful to our lips: our zeal in some measure atoned for our po- 
verty. Shelley was never weary of reading, or of listening to me 
whilst I read, passages from the dialogues contained in this collection, 
and especially from the Phedo, and he was vehemently excited by 
the striking doctrines which Socrates unfolds, especially by that 
which teaches that all our knowledge consists of reminiscences of what 
we had learned in a former existence. He often rose, paced slowly 
about the room, shook his long wild locks, and discoursed in a solemn 
tone and with a mysterious air, speculating concerning our previous 
condition, and the nature of our life and occupations in that world 
where, according to Plato, we had attained to erudition, and had ad- 
vanced ourselves in knowledge so far that the most studious and the 
most inventive, or in other words, those who have the best memory, 
are able to call back a part only, and with much pain and extreme 
difficulty, of what was formerly familiar to us. 

It is hazardous, however, to speak of his earliest efforts as a 
Platonist, lest they should be confounded with his subsequent ad- 
vancement; it is not easy to describe his first introduction to the 
exalted wisdom of antiquity without borrowing inadvertently from the 
knowledge which he afterwards acquired. The cold, ungenial, foggy 
atmosphere of northern metaphysics was less suited to the ardent 
temperament of his soul, than the warm, bright, vivifying climate of 
the southern and eastern philosophy ; his genius expanded under the 
benign influence of the latter, and he derived copious instruction 
from a luminous system, that is only dark through excess of bright- 
ness, and seems obscure to vulgar vision through its extreme ra- 
diance. Nevertheless in argument, and to argue on all questions was 
his dominant passion, he usually adopted the scheme of the sceptics, 
partly, perhaps, because it was more popular and is more generally 
understood: the disputant, who would use Plato as his text-book in 
this age, would reduce his — to a small number indeed. 

The study of that highest department of ethics, which includes all 
the inferior branches, and is directed towards the noblest and most 
important ends, of Jurisprudence, was always next my heart; at an 
early age it attracted my attention. When I first endeavoured to 
turn the regards of Shelley towards this engaging pursuit, he strongly 
expressed a very decided aversion to such inquiries, deeming them 
worthless and illiberal. The beautiful theory of the art of right and 
the honourable office of administering distributive justice have been 
brought into general discredit, unhappily for the best interests. of 
humanity, and, to the vast detriment of the state, into unmerited dis- 
grace in the modern world by the errors of practitioners. '|.An_ in- 
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genuous mind instinctively shrinks from the contemplation of legal 
topics, because the word law is associated withyandvinevitably calls 
up the idea of the low chicanery of a pettifogging attorney, of the 
vulgar oppression and gross insolence of a bailiff, or, at best, of the 
wearisome and unmeaning tautology that distends an act of Parlia- 
ment, and the dull dropsical compositions of the special pleader, the 
conveyancer, or other draughtsman. In no country is this unhappy 
debasement of a most illustrious science more remarkable than in our 
own; no other nation is so prone to, or so patient of abuses; in no 
other land are posts in themselves honourable so accessible to the 
meanest. The spirit of trade favours the degradation, and every 
commercial town is a well-spring of vulgarity, which sends forth hosts 
of practitioners devoid of the solid and elegant attainments which 
could sustain the credit of the science, but so strong in the artifices 
that insure success, as not only to monopolize the rewards due to 
merit, but sometimes even to climb the judgment-seat. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that generous minds, until they have been 
taught to discriminate, and to distinguish a noble science from iguo- 
ble practices, should usually confound them together, hastily con- 
demning the former with the latter. Shelley listened with much at- 
tention to questions of natural law, and with the warm interest that 
he felt in all metaphysical disquisitions, after he had conquered his 
first prejudice against practical jurisprudence. The science of right, 
like other profound and extensive sciences, can only be acquired 
completely when the foundations have been laid at an early age: had 
the energies of Shelley's vigorous mind taken this direction at that 
time, it is impossible to doubt that he would have become a distin- 
guished jurist. Besides that fondness for such inquiries, which is 
necessary to success in any liberal pursuit, he displayed the most 
acute sensitiveness of injustice, however slight, and a vivid percep- 
tion of inconvenience. As soon as a wrong, arising from a proposed 
enactment, or a supposed decision, was suggested, he instantly 
rushed into the opposite extreme; and when a greater evil was 
shown to result from the contrary course which he had so hastily 
adopted, his intellect was roused, and he endeavoured most earnestly 
to ascertain the true mean that would secure the just by avoiding 
the unjust extremes. I have observed in young men that the pro- 
pensity to plunge headlong into a net of difficulty, on being startled at 
an apparent want of equity in any rule that was propounded, although 
at first it might seem to imply a lack of caution and foresight, which 
are eminently the virtues of legislators and of judges, was an un- 
erring prognostic of a natural aptitude for pursuits, wherein eminence 
is inconsistent with an inertness of the moral sense and a recklessness 
of the violation of rights, however remote and trifling. Various in- 
stances of such aptitude in Shelley might be furnished, but these 
studies are interesting to a limited number of persons only. 

As the mind of Shelley was apt to acquire many of the most va- 
luable branches of liberal knowledge, so there were other portions 
comprised within the circle of science, for the reception of which, how- 
ever active and acute, it was entirely unfit. He rejected with mar- 
vellous impatience every mathematical discipline that was offered ; 
no problem could awaken the slightest curiosity, nor could he be 
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made sensible of the beauty of any theorem. The method of de- 
monstration had no charms for him; he complained of the insuffer- 
able prolixity and the vast tautology of Euclid and the other ancient 

etricians; and when the discoveries of modern analysts were 
presented, he was immediately distracted, and fell into endless 
musings. 

With respect to the Oriental tongues, he coldly observed that the 

' appearance of the characters was curious. Although he perused 
with more than ordinary eagerness the relations of travellers in the 
East, and the translations of the marvellous tales of oriental fancy, he 
was not attracted by the desire to penetrate the languages which veil 
these treasures. He would never deign to lend an ear, or an eye, 
fora moment to my Hebrew studies, in which I had made at that 
time some small progress; nor could he be tempted to inquire into 
the value of the singular lore of the Rabbins. He was able, like the 
many, to distinguish a violet from a sunflower, and a cauliflower from 
a peony; but his botanical knowledge was more limited than that of 
the least skilful of common observers, for he was neglectful of flowers. 
He was incapable of apprehending the delicate distinctions of struc- 
ture which form the basis of the beautiful classification of modern 
botanists. I was never able to impart even a glimpse of the merits 
of Ray, or Linnzus, or to encourage a hope that he would ever be 
competent to see the visible analogies that constitute the marked, 
yet mutually approaching genera, into which the productions of na- 
ture, and especially vegetables, are divided. It may seem invidious 
to notice imperfections in a mind of the highest order, but the ex- 
ercise of a due candour, however unwelcome, is required to satisfy 
those who were not acquainted with Shelley, that the admiration 
excited by his marvellous talents and manifold virtues in all who 
were so fortunate as to enjoy the opportunity of examining his merits 
by frequent intercourse, was not the result of the blind partiality that 
amiable and innocent dispositions, attractive manners, and a noble 
and generous bearing sometimes create. 

Shelley was always unwilling to visit the remarkable specimens of 
architecture, the objects of art, and the various antiquities that adorn 
Oxford, although, if he encountered them by accident, and they were 
pointed out to him, he admired them more sincerely and heartily 
than the generality of strangers, who, through compliance with fash- 
lon, ostentatiously sought them out. His favourite recreation, as 1 
have already stated, was a free, unrestrained ramble into the coun- 
try. After quitting the city and its environs by walking briskly 
along the highway for several miles, it was his delight to strike boldly 
into the fields, to cross the country daringly on foot, as is usual with 
sportsmen in shooting; to perform, as it were, a pedestrian steeple- 
chase. He was strong, light, and active, and in all respects well 
suited for such exploits, and we used frequently to traverse a-con- 
siderable tract in this manner, especially when the frost had dried 
the land, had given complete solidity to the most treacherous paths, 
and had thrown a natural bridge over spots that in open weather 
during the winter would have been nearly impassable. By resolutely 
plercing through a district in this manner, we often stumbled upon 

objects in our humble travels that created a certain surprise and 
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interest: some of them are still fresh in my recollection. My sus- 
ceptible companion was occasionally much delighted and strongly 
excited by incidents that would perhaps have ‘seemed unimportant 
trifles to others. One day we had penetrated somewhat further than 
usual, for the ground was in excellent order, and as the day was 
intensely cold, although bright and sunny, we had pushed on with 
uncommon speed. I do not remember the direction we took; nor 
can I even determine on which side of the Thames our course lay. 
We had crossed roads and lanes, and had traversed open fields and 
inclosures; some tall and ancient trees were on our right hand; we 
skirted a little wood, and presently came to a small copse. It was 
guarded by an old hedge, or thicket; we were deflected therefore 
from our onward course towards the left, and we were winding round 
it, when the quick eye of my companion perceived a gap; he in- 
stantly dashed in with as much alacrity as if he had suddenly caught 
a glimpse of a pheasant that he had lately wounded in a district 
where such game was scarce, and he disappeared in a moment. | 
followed him, but with less ardour, and passing through a narrow 
belt of wood and thicket, I presently found him standing motionless 
in one of his picturesque attitudes, riveted to the earth in speechless 
astonishment. He had thrown himself thus precipitately into a trim 
flower-garden, of a circular, or rather an oval form, of small dimen- 
sions, encompassed by a narrow, but close girdle of trees and un- 
derwood ; it was apparently remote from all habitations, and it con- 
trasted strongly with the bleak and bare country through which we 
had recently passed. Had the secluded scene been bright with the 
gay flowers of spring, with hyacinths and tulips; had it been powder- 
ed with mealy auriculas, or conspicuous for a gaudy show of all ane- 
mones and of every ranunculus ; had it been profusely decorated by 
the innumerable roses of summer, it would be easy to understand 
why it was so cheerful. But we were now in the very heart of win- 
ter, and after much frost scarcely a single wretched brumal flower 
lingered and languished. There was no foliage, save the dark leaves 
of evergreens, and of them there were many, especially around and 
on the edges of the magic circle, on which account possibly, but 
chiefly perhaps through the symmetry of the numerous small par- 
terres, the scrupulous neatness of the corresponding walks, the just 
ordonnance and disposition of certain benches, the integrity and 
freshness of the green trellices, and of the skeletons of some arbours, 
and through every leafless excellence which the dried anatomy of a 
flower-garden can exhibit, its past and its future wealth seemed to 
shine forth in its present poverty, and its potential glories adorned its 
actual disgrace. The sudden transition from the rugged fields to 
this garnished and decorated retreat was striking, and held my ima- 
gination captive a few moments; the impression however would pro- 
pony have soon faded from my memory had it not been fixed there 
by the recollection of the beings who gave animation and a permanent 
interest to the polished nook. 


(To be continued.) 
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UPON THE SPIRIT OF TRUE CRITICISM. 


«“ To say this is good and that is bad,” says La Bruyére, “is not 
morality.” Very true, neither is it Criticism. There is no criticism 
in this country—considering that word as the name of a science. <A 
book comes out—it is capital, says one—it is detestable, says another. 
Its characters are unnatural—its characters are nature itself. On 
both sides there is affirmation, on neither proof. In fact no science 
requires such elaborate study as Criticism. It is the most analytical 
of our mental operations—to pause—to examine—to say why that 

e is a sin against nature, or that plot a violation of art—to 
Ee aeae knowledge of life in all its guises—of the heart in all its 
mysteries to bear upon a sentence of approval or disapprobation—to 
have cultivated the feeling of beauty until its sense of harmony has 
grown as fine as the ear of a musician—equally sensitive to discord— 
or alive to new combinations :—these are not light qualities, and 
these are not qualities, it. may be answered, to be lightly lavished 
away. Every new book, it may be said, does not deserve that we 
should so honour it. We need not invoke the Past, and summon all 
Nature to hear us praise a butterfly, or crush a bug. We may on slight 
works arrogate the censor—yes, but we must first have been chosen 
the censor, by the acumen we have testified on great ones. Now, when 
an author who has risen into eminence, who begins to produce an effect 
upon his age, whose faults it becomes necessary to indicate as a 
warning, whose beauties we should illustrate as an example—when 
such a man produces a new work, what is the cant cry of the Critics ? 
“The peculiar merits and failings of Mr. So and.So are too well 
known for us at this time of day to repeat them. The present work 
has all the characteristics of the last—if it does not increase, it will 
not diminish the well-earned reputation of the author.” Then come 
the extracts, and a word or two at the end as precise and. lucid as 
those at the beginning, and there ’s THE CRITICISM! 

In the best weekly Reviews the public do not expect elaborate 
criticism—the object of the Reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally does 
by extracts) of new publications ; and doubtless this, after all, is the 

r and exact duty of weekly Reviews. Elaborate criticism is 
seldom light reading; and though the public might once a quarter, 
they certainly would not once a week permit themselves to be se- 
riously instructed. Yet altogether the Reviews in the best weekly 
publications are considerably fairer and truer than those in the Quar- 
terlies ; and in nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on 
the sale of the book. 

The specimen we have given above is of the innocuous order of 
reviewing. That which is bolder and more perspicuous divides itself 
into two classes—determined abuse and determined panegyric. In 
the first there is not a syllable of praise—in the second there is not a 
syllable of blame. With the “ Edinburgh Review” Mr. Croker’s 
“ Boswell” has not a redeeming point—with the “Quarterly” it is 
the work next to Homer which the world would be most anxious to 
save from destruction. At this moment the press are uniting to 
extol Miss Kemble’s “ Francis the First ;’ but we have not yet 
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heard a single reason why we should admire it. Are the characters 
new yet true? Are the situations natural yet striking ?— if so, why ? 
—show us not by your praises, but your reasonings, that you are 
capable of forming a judgment as well as writing a panegyric. If 
ou have discovered a phenomenon—investigate it! A good traged 

is at all times worth a deep criticism. “ Why not criticise it yourse 
then?” says some one, perhaps, to me—me scribentem. Because I do 
not agree in the praises bestowed on it; because I do not think it a 
good tragedy; and because I think Miss Kemble scarcely the person 
at this moment against whom it would be generous to exercise that 
severe and simple judgment which another author would elicit. 
But I will not for that reason panegyrise away my conscience ; and 
as for blame, time will destroy flattery, and convince the author of 
her own deficiencies. It is right to say thus much for her own sake. 
Indiscriminate praise will hurt her as an author, as it has hurt her as 
an actress. On the stage she has not improved. She acted better 
when she first appeared than she acts now. At present she is nearly 
inaudible, and is following a thousand affectations out of the path of 
nature. A little blame, even as much as this, will arouse a person 
really clever to self-examination, and with this hope I content myself. 
And I will now say, for this leads to an important principle in true 
Criticism, why I will content myself. It is always our critical duty 
to praise where praise is due; but not always our duty to blame 
where blame is deserved. More men are made by praise than are 
made by blame. “We shall do more to keep a reputation than to 
make one.” And thus the generous critic will always be just, but 
sometimes silent. 

It becomes the duty of a critic to blame fearlessly where a bad 
author has become the fashion and is in danger of misleading popular 
taste—where he affects the mental habits of his contemporaries—where 
he begins to form a meretricious school upon unsound principles. Thus 
Gifford was a great critic when he destroyed the “de La Cruscans :” 
but then Gifford did not ridicule without proving his right to it. He 
was not like the insects who set upon Hazlitt, and buzzed away for a 
time—the reputation of a genius and a knowledge they were unable 
to enjoy. 

Criticism is usually supposed, like virtue, to signify a certain aus- 
terity as its very essence. “Oh, the surly critics, the sour critics, 
the censorious critics !” cries the poor author; yet it is singular that 
the greatest critics have made their fame by the authors they have 
praised rather than those they have blamed. Addison is best known 
to us as a critic from the mere faculty of appreciating Milton. Lon- 
ginus would be nothing but for his encomiums on Homer; and 
Schlegel is the most illustrious critic of the age, because he has 
vindicated with the deepest justice, the countless majesties of Shak- 
speare. The witty attack that gains a reputation to-day may be the 
bitterest disgrace to the author to-morrow; and the man who cut up 
Coleridge so cleverly in the “ Edinburgh,” is at this moment the 
object of our pity for the degradation of the attempt. Time always 
wins our sympathies to the cause of Genius; and though doubtless 
Zoilus was a model of a Reviewer in his way, we forget his courage 
while we despise his blasphemy. 

The elder Quarterly Reviews have done more to injure Criticism 
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in this-country than literary men have yet observed. People talk of 
the tise of “The Edinburgh” as a new era in Criticism. ‘The first 
numbers of that Review are certainly exceedingly clever; they con- 
tain good squibs, excellent pamphlets, much wit, some philosophy, 
and not a particle of proper Criticism. They did not: introduce, but 
they consolidated and adorned the pitiful system of reviewing a book 
by sneering at it. Criticism is analysis—with the Edinburgh Review- 
ers it was irony. The writers of that day, too, were miserably defi- 
cient in true taste—they had not the smallest susceptibility to genius 
—they were Gallicized to the core—they were critical Hayleys—on a 
great scale I allow, but Hayleys still—they ridiculed Coleridge, and 
despised Wordsworth; and though they rarely praised any thing 
largely, or predicted immortality to any work but the Oration of Sir 
J. Macintosh (a co-contributor) on the Trial of Peltier, they yet se- 
riously bent themselves to examine and confess the beauties to be 
found.“ in the splendid pages” of Dr. Darwin. ‘They originated that 
vicious habit, now interwoven with our critical habits, of debasing the 
lofty guardianship of Literature into the truckling defence of a Party 


‘—they cut and squared their literary opinions to political purposes— 


they Whigged every thing they touched—they guaged and docketed 
all the objects of Poetry—sun, moon, and stars—with the little excise 
notions of a faction that mistook snarling for philosophy; they were 
unutterably smart, clever, and small! ‘They dwindled down all the 
genius they criticised—they would have dwarfed Goliah himself. 
You never find them expanding with the lofty thought—aspiring with 
the sublime image, that they copied into their pages; they caught 
the Gulliver, and then played little tricks round him. 

As their blame, so their praise minioned to their politics; their 
heroes were borrowed from themselves; and they reminded you of 
the Pigmies, who boasted (see Barnes’s account of them) that Jove 
himself was a Pigmy. Yet these small critics became great writers 
when they left Criticism; their political articles, though not large in 
spirit, were yet worthy of their present fame—they could not meet 
Poesy in her high and starred haunts, but they were excellent in at- 
tacking a game law or quarrelling with a ministry; they breathed not 
the odours of Parnassus, but they smelt most professionally of the Bar. 
They discovered, they brought forward, no new genius in our litera- 
ture, but they were splendidly sarcastic upon some half a dozen old 
abuses in our Constitution. 

Some seven years after the birth of “ The Edinburgh,” up started 
“The Quarterly ;’ and one might have hoped that, seeing the faults 
of the precursor, the new aspirant might have aimed at a loftier am- 
bition, and caught something of the spirit of True Criticism. Not a 
bit of it !—the battledore of “ The Quarterly” was merely set up to 
play at shuttlecock with the battledore of “ The Edinburgh.” Rat! 
goes “ The Edinburgh,” hitting hard at some Tory book; rat-tat ! goes 
“The Quarterly,” with a mighty stroke at a Whig one! ‘The’ same 
wonderful lack of penetration into genius—the same astonishing ‘po- 
verty of the faculties that admire—reign in both. At its’ very birth; 
“ The Quarterly” began to prattle of Burns, like a fine gentleman 
praising the clever exciseman; and it thought “ Waverley,” on the 
whole, a very respectable eae class of literature to which 
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it belongs. It must be confessed that “The Quarterly” has, how- 
ever, committed itself to praise a little more indiscreetly than “The 
Edinburgh ;” it has predicted all sorts df immortality to Robert 
Southey and John Croker—it has spoken most handsomely of Mary 
Collings, a maid-servant, and John Somebody, a butler. In fact, 
there is something inherently servile in the admiration of “The Quar- 
terly !” when it praises a poor person’s poetry—the poor person 
must be a footman or a chambermaid; the magnificent genius—the 
bold aspirings—the stern strength of the Author of the “ Corn-Law 
Rhymes” might have slept uncelebrated for ever! but had he been a 
lacquey !—Oh Apollo! 

From Mr. Lockhart—himself a man of genius, and who seems, b 
his Life of Burns, to have sympathies with genius—a little of the 
mens divinior in reviewing might have been expected; but in no book 
should we look so vainly for any thing resembling the true principles 
of Criticism as in the present “ Quarterly.” Of a surety, its last state 
is worse than its first! Ifa Foreigner, unacquainted with our litera- 
ture, were to open the pages of “ The Quarterly,” he would seek in 
vain for a single one of those names which now are in every one’s 
mouth; he would know nothing whatsoever of one of those authors 
whose words are now deeply sinking into the heart of the age; he 
would open upon “ Croker’s Boswell” as the Great Book of the Times ; 
and the shrinking Muses of England would seem absorbed in the re- 
cent performance of Miss Fanny Kemble. One of the grossest pieces 
of critical ignorance ever committed, occurred some three numbers 
since: in the review of Moore’s “ Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” is 
this passage :—“ Johnson said that he delighted in that intellectual 
chemistry which can separate good qualities from evil in the same 
person.” Johnson never said any such thing; it was Boswell who 
made the remark. Now a mere misquotation is no offence, but a 
misquotation which proves the most thorough ignorance of the cha- 
racter of one of the most canvassed personages in history, shows the 
writer as a man wanting in all the fine susceptibilities that make the 
critic. It is not because Johnson did not utter the above sentence 
that I blame the Reviewer, I blame him because Johnson could not 
have uttered it. A mistake is nothing, but to mistake Boswell for 
Johnson, is Pelion upon Ossa! In fact, the caliginous air of Albe- 
marle-street begins now to wrap “ The Quarterly” as with a shade ; 
it smells of jobs; the noble spirit (for it ought to be a noble spirit 
that produced Adam Blair) is invisible; and while the Politics smack 
of the Placeman, the Literature is graveolent of the Bookseller. 

While beneath party spirit, and party puffing, and party sneering, in 
the two Quarterlies, the genius of True Criticism was slowly evaporat- 
ing, “ Blackwood’s Magazine” seized the languid spectre, and very 
nearly cudgelled it at once out of bodily existence. The idea of the 
new adventurers doubtless was to set up a Magazine that should sell, 
and in order to obtain a sale, those bad passions in human nature which 
adore malice and garbage on personalities, were to be addressed. 
Accordingly Criticism put on the bully and stalked forth akimbo, like 
the Captain Fierce of a brothel; it called names, blustered, and black- 
guarded: when it talked of an author, it informed you that he was 
“pimpled,” and never ridiculed his writings without abusing his face. 
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These miserable Bobadilia imposed on the popular taste; and thus the 
generous, the pure, the beautiful susceptibilities to merit—the deep 
and passionate science, which masters Human Nature before it dic- 
tates what is natural, gave way to a conventional Billingsgate in lan- 

e, and in matter a moral pandering to the basest vulgarities of the 
ford. Of late, however, “ Blackwood’s Magazine” has cast off these 
impurities ; and among the finest criticisms of modern times, we ma 
mention the review of Coleridge’s “Wallenstein” and Sotheby's 
« Homer.” 

For my part, I please myself sometimes with drawing the ideal 
picture of a good critic, as Bolingbroke drew that of a patriot King. 
What a crowd of accomplishments, not easily seen by the superficial, 
belong to that character! Literature and morality are so entwined, 
that you rarely find the real critic unless he is also the moralist. 
The union is almost necessary. In Quinctilian how beautifull 
the deduction closes the dogma! and even in Johnson the habit 
of moralizing gives dignity to his criticism. In both sciences the 
study of mankind, of the metaphysical nature within us, alone en- 
sures a sound judgment: in both, without a delicate yet profound 
perception of the harmonious, the beautiful, the august, no com- 
manding excellency is obtained. The goodness of a man and the 
goodness of a book are not such different qualities as people sup- 
pose. A person, however, may be, though he is not often, a good 
moralist without being a good man: to preach and practise are facul- 
ties not inseparable. But I doubt if a man can be a great critic who 
has not, at least, the elementary qualities of a good man. I consider 
that he must keep the intellectual sight clear from envy, and malice, 
and personal dislikes. He must examine the work above and remote 
from, all the petty considerations that attach to the man. He must be 
on the dlert for genius, ready to encourage even a rival to himself. 
Where this largeness of mind is not visible, there is always something 
petty and crippled in the mind of the professional critic. He may 
make one great criticism, but he cannot criticise with greatness 
habitually. Perhaps he reviews some dead author—for the dead 
interfere not with the living; or he wastes a world of generosity, like 
Southey, in praising some rhymester of the pantry, who is little 
enough while he attracts honour to the praiser to plunge into forget- 
fulness the praise. The good critic—that rare ideal, must have in 
him courage to blame boldly, magnanimity to eschew envy, benevo- 
lence to search for obscure merit. He must have genius to appre- 
ciate, and learning to compare: he must have an eye for beauty, an 
ear for music, a heart for feeling, a mind for reason. “ We are con- 
scious of excellence,” says some author, “in proportion to the excel- 
lence within ourselves.” No man less than Goethe could have 
penetrated, as Goethe has done in the “ Wilhelm Meister,” into the 
divine mystery of “ Hamlet.” To learn the nature, whether of the 
herb beneath us, or the stars above, a man can be no ordinary genius: 
he is a Linnzus or a Newton. 

a. 
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WHAT EVERYBODY SAYS MUST BE TRUE. A TALE. 


So thought Mrs. St. Leger; but so thought not her son Leslie. 
Mrs. St. Leger had long been a rich widow, and consequently had 
long been what a woman seldom is—her own mistress. She had 
learned with her catechism to have a due reverence for all those “ in 
authority over her.” The only person in authority over her for years 
had been herself; therefore, for her own judgment and opinions upon 
all subjects, she entertained the greatest deference. Her parents 
had been of the stern school of the last age; she had sacrificed her 
best affections to obey their wishes, and formed a worldly marriage, 
which had made her miserable. Yet, while she exulted in her own 
exemplary conduct, she never, even in thought, murmured at the 
tyranny of those who had obtained for her the thorny diadem that 
recompensed her filial martyrdom; on the contrary, they were her 
parents, and therefore their conduct was a model for all parental pro- 
ceedings. It is true, that in her own proper person she eschewed 
tyranny; for, from the time he could lisp “ mamma,” to the (in him 
very precocious) epoch when he could distinctly and emphatically 
pronounce the words “ J will” and “ J won't,” she had never thwarted 
the slightest wish of her only son, who was at the same time her only 
idol: for which reason she concluded herself to be the most devoted 
of mothers, and conceived herself justly entitled to a double, and 
more implicit share of obedience from her son, whenever he should 
arrive at that epoch of human life, at which, of all others, people have 
the best right to judge for themselves. But she had married against 
her inclination to obey her parents: how much more then ought he 
to do so to gratify the kindest and most indulgent of mothers! Yet 
if one had hinted to Mrs. St. Leger that she was unreasonable in 
any thing, she would have stared in unfeigned astonishment ; for she 
would instantly have recollected how much more reasonable and less 
exigeante slie was than her parents had been. Moreover, like all per- 
sons who live totally out of it, she piqued herself on great knowledge 
of the world. A love of solitude was the idiosyncrasy of her whole 
family; and the worst of indulging in solitude is, that we are apt to 
get a trick of wearing our very virtues wrong side out; and where 
caution would be quite a sufficient defence against that great monster, 
the world, (whom, as we rarely see, but live quite near enough for 
neighbourly feuds, must naturally be our enemy,) we are not content 
without arming ourselves with its extremity—suspicion. We may 
seclude ourselves with economy, but the odds are, we emerge with 
avarice. Solitude is a soil in which few feelings grow ; but errors— 
those spring up into excess. All who indulge it grow a little mad. 
But to our story. Mrs. St. Leger, notwithstanding her solitary faults, 
was an excellent woman, kind at heart, and faultless in intention, and 
often would have been the very first to have appreciated and admired 
certain qualities had she happened to find them in any other individuals 
than those she especially disliked. Of her son she had, perhaps, 
more reason to be proud than fond. Not that he lacked any of the 
virtues that beget esteem, or the good qualities which can alone 
create or retain genuine affection: nor did he want those thousand 
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little, nameless failings which rescue very gifted persons from the 
chilling heights on which they would otherwise be placed above their 
fellows—failings which, in those we love, give us additional cause to 
love them, because they give us something to forgive; and there is a 
pertinacity in human affection which clings more closely to all for 
which it has in any degree suffered. But Nature is a niggard; and 
while she lavishes with one hand, is sure to hold back something with 
the other. She had given to Leslie St. Leger a handsome person, a 
keen wit, and a strong, penetrative, and generous mind; but she, or 
Education, or both combined, had bestowed upon him a rash, self- 
willed, and obstinate disposition. 

“Every body says so, therefore it must be true,” said Mrs, St. 
Leger to Mrs. Brambleton, (a toady in every thing but salary and 
suavity,) as her son Leslie entered the breakfast-room. 

“And what is it that is so true because everybody says so?” 
inquired he, with a smile. 

“Why, my dear, that that house which Mr. Manningfield has just 
bought in Whitehall smokes most abominably, or else he would not 
have got it so cheap.” 

“T only know,” said Leslie, “that all the time Lord Leitrem lived 
in it, which has been for the last thirty years, he declares he has 
never known a single room in it to smoke once.” 

“ Of course he would say so,” snapped Mrs. Brambleton, “ when 
he wanted to sell it. Some chicken, Mr. St. Leger? Really you 
eat nothing. I should think you were in love, only Mrs. St. Leger 
tells me she cannot get you to go into society at all since you 
returned from abroad.” 

“My dear mother, I don’t know what you call going out, but 
Heaven and myself only know what I have endured in the way of 
dancing and dinnering since my arrival here; or, as the news- 
papers would phrase it, how largely I have tasted of ‘ British hospi- 
tality,’ a hospitality, forsooth, which marvellously resembles that foun- 
tain at Smyrna, of which no man can partake without its being 
expected that he should take away a wife from the place; for hospi- 
tality, in this country, is chiefly confined to fathers of families labour- 
ing under an accumulation of daughters, all and each ready to fall to 
the lot of the first man who can give them ‘a local habitation and a 
name.’ ” 

“My dear Leslie, young men get up such strange notions on the 
Continent, and learn so soon to undervalue the true and solid blessings 
of an English fire-side: it is really quite shocking. Where abroad 
will you meet with such a family as the Jernynghams ?” 

“ Where, indeed, thank God !” cried Leslie. 

“Emmeline Jernyngham—such a sweet, retiring, ladylike, unob- 
trusive girl, and so pretty!” 

“ Sweet, retiring, and unobtrusive! C'est a dire gauche comme une 
vache Espagnolle, et bornée comme une bosquet a l’opera; and as for 
beauty, that of AEtna,—ice for the bases, and fire for the summit; her 
hair is positively couleur feu d’enfer.” 

Poor Mrs. St. Leger lifted up her hands and eyes in astonishment 
at her graceless son’s cavalier treatment of her panegyric. She had 
known the well-regulated times when a parent's opinion was indis- 
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putable, and when people read, heard, dreamed of nothing else but 
“the wisdom of our ancestors:” but she had lived to see the inaus- 
picious day when she was afraid to provoke contradiction from her 
own son, and when it was a hundred to one but that every book she 

ned, from the pompous and Johnsonian-looking quarto down to 
the dandified and finikin duodecimo, or even the penny canaille of the 
paper democracy, would have for its opening sentence some “ griev- 
ous grievance” saddled upon “the ignorance of our progenitors,” an- 
cestors being by far too aristocratic a term for the phenomena of the 
present age to use even figuratively. Mrs. St. Leger wisely forbore a 
reply, but, like a true woman, continued expatiating upon the same 
text. 

« And Lady Jernyngham is such a sweet woman—so much Chris- 
tian charity and forbearance! I never heard her speak ill of any one, 
even if they are ever so bad. It was only the other night, at her sis- 
ter’s, Miss Humdrum’s, that I heard her palliating, in the most 
amiable manner, the vices of that young profligate, Lord Rentall.” 

“Oh!” cried the incorrigible Leslie, “she would no doubt have 
done the same by his Satanic Majesty, were he about town in guise 
of a bachelor elder-brothership, and likely to ask for either of her 
daughters; and then, notwithstanding her exemplary maternalism, I 
would stake Miss Fanny to a hackney-coach-horse, that she would 
have let the D 1 take either of them, and then have said, in her 
most purring and conciliating voice, that the D 1 is often painted 
blacker than he is.” 

‘I hear Sir George Erpingham is very much in love with Emme- 
line,” persevered Mrs. St. Leger. 

“ Heavens ! what a fool that man is!” said Mrs. Brambleton. “By 
cramming his little, narrow, dark, crooked, antediluvian mind with a 
few modern chimeras, which he picks up, like his furniture, in different 
odd holes and corners, and, like his furniture, jumbles incongruous- 
ly and heterogeneously together, he thinks to pass for a wondrously 
clever person, especially as he is hugely sceptical upon all mys- 
teries, except his own importance, and that of his Yorkshire Siberia, 
and to those he pays the homage of a most idolatrous worship, after 
the fashion of the aboriginal priests of Isis, who always selected for 
their individual Latria an idol that never received the reverence of 
others.” 

“ Ah, my dear Mrs. Brambleton, I fear this is all the good the 
‘ march of imtellect’ is likely to do.” 

“ March of intellect! my dear Madam, I begin to think that is 
past, and that it must now be the April of intellect, one meets so 
many fools.” 

“ Pray, Mrs. Brambleton,” asked Leslie (very apropos de botte, a3 
his mother thought), “ did you ever happen to meet a Miss Field- 
ing?” Mrs. Brambleton put her head on one side, and leaned her 
cheek upon her hand to consider, for she was of that genus of ancient 
ladies, who pride themselves upon the diffusion of useful knowledge 
to all, and, therefore, could ill brook being thought ignorant either 
about persons or things. “ Why, let me see; ye—s; you mean a 
little odd-looking dark girl, with a profusion of long black ringlets, 
like a Pont Neuf poodle coiffée for sale, don’t you?” 
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«« No, I. mean a tall fair girl, with blue eyes, and golden hair.” 

«Qh! the. daughter of that odd Mrs. Fielding, that has such 
strange opinions upon all subjects; and the daughter is, I believe, as 
odd and as disagreeable as the mother.” 

“ I have heard,” said Mrs. St. Leger, in a deprecating tone, “ that 
she is a most undutiful daughter, and that she gives herself such tre- 
mendous airs, that she never will appear to any of her mother's 
guests, and is in every way thoroughly unamiable.” 

« And I have heard,” said Leslie, somewhat more warmly than the 
occasion appeared to demand, “ that her mother’s guests are persons 
of such strange opinions, and of such equivocal character, that you, 
my dear mother, would be the very first person to condemn any girl 
for voluntarily associating with them.” 

“1 dare say,” growled Mrs. Brambleton, “ she only avoids their 
society to annoy her mother, and not out of any sense of propriety.” 

“ And I understand she is exceedingly satirical—a quality, to say 
the least of it, very unbecoming in any young woman,” said Mrs. St. 
Leger. 

: Oh! horribly ill-natured,” responded the Brambleton, with a 
sneer that displayed her very sable teeth, which, at that moment, 
Leslie thought the venom of her tongue must have turned black. 

Mrs. St. Leger began to feel a vague, though faint and ill-defined 
alarm, at the unwonted warmth of her son’s championship in behalf 
of Florence Fielding, and finding that he was not to be moved by the 
niaiseries of English modesty and vacuity, she thought she would see 
what wit and wealth would do; and although, before she named Miss 
Marsham, she herself felt it was hardly fair to accuse Miss Fielding 
of satire, while she called Miss Marsham’s undisguised and unpro- 
voked ill-nature wit—yet Miss Marsham was an heiress, while Flo- 
rence Fielding had not a shilling—and, therefore, had no right toa 
sense of the ridiculous, even upon the most trifling and external 
points. Having arrived at this conclusion, she commenced her opera- 
tions with 

“Pray, my dear Leslie, tell me. Miss Marsham dined at Lord 
Audley’s yesterday: don’t you think her a most charming, agreeable 
person ?—and so very clever and witty!” 

“Oh!” cried Leslie, putting both hands before his eyes, “ name 
her not; she is my favourite aversion: there, is genuine unsophisti- 
cated ill-nature, if you will; and as to wit, if she has any pretensions 
to it, it must, indeed, be that she ‘builds her fame, upon the ruins 
of another’s name:’ and then her loud laugh, and her extraordinary 
plainness, which would make any man afraid to marry her, unless she 
could prove that she had taken out a patent for it, so as to confine it 
exclusively to herself: and with that eternal diamond Ferroniere, she 
is, indeed, ‘like the toad, ugly and venomous, which yet wears a pre- 
cious jewel in its head.’ 

“It is a strange anomaly in English society,” continued Leslie, 
“ where persons are certainly much more personally and rancorously 
ill-natured than in any other, that the only species of ill-nature never 
tolerated or forgiven, is that which is at all accompanied by wit, .Im 
England, people might write and speak libels for ever, provided they 
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avoided epigrams. | The retailers of scandal, the assassins of :reputa- 
tion, who merely circulate the leaden lie in all its unwrought -dulness, 
are never shunned as a pest, or denounced as dangerous; but let 
them omit half the malice, and only substitute wit for the remaining 

uantum, and they will soon be dreaded as though they were walking 
Choleras. A friend of mine (lucky fellow!) was once avoided for a 
whole season at Florence by all the English, for having happened to 
remark of one of his compatriots, who appeared at a ball with one of 
those turbans of the old English breed (now happily extinct), com- 
posed of white muslin handkerehiefs and red scarfs, that she looked 
like a Calmuck Tartar returning from the wars, with his head-gear 
garnished by the bleached bones of his enemies. Strange, strange 
contradiction! that a nation which excels more than any other in 
the talent of being able to ‘eat mutton cold,’ should not be able to 
forgive those who ‘ cut blocks with a razor !’” 

A few days after the above conversation, Leslie requested an au- 
dience with his mother in her dressing-room, where she generally was 
to be found alone for some three hours after breakfast, unenvironed 
by the eternal Mrs. Brambleton; and he did then and there, after 
much hesitation, circumlocution, and ineffectual attempts at lessening 
the shock, boldly ask her consent to marry Miss Fielding! 

Poor Mrs. St. Leger! Had he asked her consent to cut his throat, 
she could not have looked more aghast, or felt more heart-stricken, 
than she did. Leslie kept his eyes fixed as attentively on that part 
of the carpet immediately under them, as though he had been taking 
an inventory of the stitches or forming a synopsis of the colours. The 
“ Morning Post” dropped from Mrs. St. Leger’s little, aristocratic, 
thin white hand, which seemed within the last minute to have grown 
thinner and whiter. She leaned, or rather sank back, in her berger— 
she looked at her son for some seconds with as much intensity of 
despair, as though the grave, or the perdition beyond it, had yawned 
before him. At length a pale smile cast a faint gleam over her coun- 
tenance, which had been actually palsied with horror, and she said, 
“Oh, no, no! Surely, Leslie, I might have known you were jesting.” 

Long and bitter was the’ scene which ensued. Leslie defended and 
eulogised Florence Fielding with all the eloquence of a lover. Mrs. 
St. Leger warned him, and inveighed against her with all that so- 
phistry of parental devotion which convinces itself the more that it 
fails in convincing others—that the happiness of her child alone actu- 
ated her—that she was totally ethinsent by any other or more worldly 
motive—she even went so far as to say (what parents generally do on 
such occasions) that it was not money, it was not rank, she wished 
for her son—it was only happiness ; and even had he preferred any 
one more portionless, and less well born than Miss Fielding—provided 
she had been in herself amiable and likely to make him happy—she 
would have willingly consented ; but the daughter of such a woman! 
brought up as she had been! what could he expect? In vain Leslie 
pleaded that Florence’s mother had never liked her, and that on no one 
subject had they an opinion in common ; in vain he brought innumerable 
instances to prove how much affection for the individual influences 
our adoption of the individual's opinions—how almost impossible it is 
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for us to think those wrong in any thing who are never wrong to us— 
and how nearly equally impossible it is to think those right in any 
thing who are never just or kind towards ourselves: thus it is that 
affection ever makes the very failings, and even vices, of those we 
love a haven to run into, while dislike to the object makes us light up 
the very same vices as a beacon to be shunned: in vain Leslie told 
of the many good traits he had noted in Florence’s character—in vain 
he urged his mother to know before she condemned her. As for her 
good qualities, Mrs. St. Leger was convinced they only existed in 
his imagination—and as for knowing her, he was quite a sufficient 

roof of her art, without another member of his family being subject- 
ed to it. She was convinced, too, that she did not care one straw for 
him; for in her was that strange anomaly (that exists in most parents’ 
minds) which, while it made her think her son more loveable, more 
amiable, more beautiful, more clever, and more attractive than any one 
else ever was, or ever will be, would not allow her to believe that any 
body could love, admire, or appreciate him but herself. Her pet 
scheme about him and Miss Jernyngham was at an end, for that 
‘morning’s paper had announced her marriage with Sir George Erping- 
ham; so Mrs. St. Leger was fain to close this painful conference with 
a sigh and a hope, that “her dear Leslie, to whom she had always 
given credit for sense beyond his years, would take some time to con- 
sider before he sealed his misery for life, by marrying a woman who 
every body said had not a good quality, and who, to say the least 
of her, she was certain, would run away from him at the end of six 
months.” 

A year elapsed after this conversation, during which time Leslie 
St. Leger vainly tried to gain his mother’s consent to his marriage— 
and by the end of that time he contrived (by arguments best known 
to himself) to persuade Florence to become his wife without it, and 
consequently against her own conviction of right. The day of their 
marriage Mrs. St. Leger gave a large dinner-party—certainly not to 
celebrate the event, but chiefly to show the world in general, and her 
son in particular, that from that time he was as nothing to her—and 
that she would henceforth take refuge m crowds, which she had 
hitherto shunned, and seek in the many all that she persisted in 
thinking she had now lost in the one. The dinner passed off as Eng- 
lish set-dinners usually do, which for the most part seem modelled on 
the plan of the banquets of the old Florentine painters, who Vasari 
tells us used, even with their confections, desserts, and ambrosial wines, 
to introduce the most appalling skeletons, spectres, and images from 
the infernal regions; for at the dinner in question, fire, robberies, 
murders, and diseases and elopements, were duly discussed. 

About four years after her marriage, as Florence was sitting alone 
one evening, during one of the frequent absences of her husband, who 
was then in Leicestershire, busy about his election, a servant entered, 
and said, “ Ma’am, Mrs. Charlton is below, and wishes to speak to 
you.” 

* Who is Mrs. Charlton ?” asked Florence. 

Mrs. St. Leger’s housekeeper, Ma’am.” 
“Let her come up,” said Florence, trembling violently, as a vague 
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idea that her husband was in some danger flitted across her ; for his 
mother had persisted in not seeing her since her marriage, and there- 
fore she could not suppose it was any message from her. Mrs. Charl- 
ton at length came curtseying into the room—the very incarnation of 
an apology for having intruded upon her at all, much less at so un- 
seasonable an hour—“ but, Ma’am, Mrs. St. Leger is so da 

hill, and Mrs. Lewyn (that is her maid, Ma’am), being in the fever 
too, Ma'am, and therefore, as the saying is, of no use, Ma’am—and my 
own poor girl being seized not an hour ago—(and one must look to 
one’s own, Ma’am)—and a nurse not to be had to-night for love or 
money—and Dr. B—— saying as Misses might not live through the 
night, if so be she was not properly ‘tended—and Master Leslie—I 
beg pardon, Ma’am—Mr. St. Leger being out of town—and hearing 
you was such a good lady, I thought I would venter to call, thinking 
as you might be able to get a nurse, Ma’am—and that—then Mr. 
Leslie need not be written to, as he is so busy about his ‘ection— 
and as I know he loves his mother dearly, it would sadly vex him, as 
his interest like would pull one way and his duty, Ma’am, another.” 

“You did quite right, Mrs. Charlton, not to write and alarm Mr. 
St. Leger,” said Florence, “and I hope Mrs. St. Leger will be quite 
well before he even hears that she has been ill. I will endeavour to 
send a nurse to Grosvenor-street in less than half an hour. I suppose 
you are going back there immediately ?” 

“Qh, dear no, Ma’am, I am going on to my poor girl, who is lying 
so dangerous hill in Igh Obern—and that’s chiefly what made me 
come to you, Ma’am, as I could not stay and do for Misses myself, 
poor dear my 1” 

No sooner had the worthy Mrs. Charlton departed on her maternal 
mission to Jgh Obern than Florence repaired to her own room, put on 
a morning cap, poke bonnet, and dadtiste dress, and then, under a strict 
injunction of secrecy, confided to her astonished abigail her intention 
of herself going to nurse Mrs. St. Leger. The maid could not sup- 
press her surprise and horror. “What! at this time of night, 
Ma’am?”—*“ That is the very reason; for no one else can be got.’-— 
‘“« And the typhus fever and all! Dear, dear Ma'am, if you should 
catch it, and die of it, and all, before Mr. St. Leger returns, what 
would he say?” 

“ And if his mother should die through my selfish fears, because 
I was afraid to go near her, Gerald, what would he say then?” 

“I don’t know, Ma’am, what Ae would say; but J should say,” 
cried the tirewoman somewhat pertly but still more indignantly, 
“that if it had been you, she would have let you die before she would 
have gone to you.” 

Florence arrived in Grosvenor-street as fast as fear and anxiety 
could take her. For four nights, and four days, which the darkness 
of a sick room made like night, she watched by the bed-side of Mrs. 
St. Leger. Never did nurse tread so noiselessly, never did leech 
administer his anodynes so carefully ;—and never did a mother smooth 
the pillow of a sick child more tenderly than did Florence that of her 
mother-in-law ; and though in the ravings of the poor sufferer, she 
often heard her own name coupled with epithets of reproach and 
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aversion, yet this was more than atoned for by the unbounded affec- 
tion for her son, which even on the brink of the grave Mrs. St. Leger 
evinced was her ruling passion; and Florence actually loved her for 
not thinking that she herself was good enough for him. The worst of 
her trials, in her new capacity, was the incessant praises of Dr. 
B——, his endless inquiries as to the hospitals she had attended ? his 
surprise at her youthful and anti-professional appearance, and his 
reiterated promises of patronage and recommendation! On the 
evening of the fifth day Mrs. St. Leger was pronounced out of dan- 
ger. The fever had quite left her; and she was profuse in her thanks 
to Dr. B——- for his unremitting attention, of which she said she had 
a confused but strong impression. 

“ Not at all, Madam, not at all,” said the Doctor, “ it is to this 
young woman you are indebted, for never did I see so indefatigable 
a nurse: she has not left you night or day these five days, and many 
a thing has she anticipated, which I was not here to order: yet 
which nevertheless was of more importance than medicine itself.” 

“ Come hither, child,” said Mrs. St. Leger, putting aside the cur- 
tain, “ as far as money can repay your services, you shall not find 
me ungrateful; but you look very young fur a nurse, and rather of a 
different rank of life too; but how long have you been a nurse? and 
where did Dr. B—— hear of you?” 

“Tam not a regular nurse, Madam,” said Florence, blushing and 
stammering, “and it was not Dr. B——, but Mrs. Charlton who 
found me out, for her own daughter being ill, she was obliged to go 
to her, and as it was so late at night she could not get any body else 
I came, and thought I might be able to nurse you if I was but 
wakeful and careful.” 

« And God knows you have been both,” cried Dr. B——. 

“ And I shall not forget either,” said Mrs. St. Leger; and then 
added, with a sigh, “ but Leslie—has he not been here? Surely if 
he can think of anything but his wife, he might have come when I 
was so ill.” 

“ Oh, for that matter,” said the Doctor, “ Mrs. Charlton and I 
held a cabinet council, and as he was electioneering, we determined 
not to harass him by letting him know of your illness till you were 
out of all danger; but I wrote to him yesterday, and should not be 
surprised if he were here to-night; he could not be here before—do 
you think he could, Mrs. Charlton?” addressing the housekeeper, 
who had returned that morning, and now came into the room with 
some arrow-root. 

“ Oh dear no, Sir, by no manner o’ means.” 

Mrs. St. Leger seemed appeased at this, but could not retreat 
without aiming one more shaft at Florence. “I think Mrs. Leslie 
St. Leger, in common respect, putting humanity out of the question, 
might have sent to inquire after me.” 

“ Mrs. Leslie St. Leger has inquired after you four or five times a 
day, Ma’am,” said the housekeeper, darting a look at Florence's 
crimson cheek, as she thus pointedly alluded to her almost hourly 
inquiries in her capacity of nurse: the good woman stirred the arrow- 
root somewhat more vehemently than it seemed to require; and 
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Mrs. St. Leger turned to Dr. B—— with a sigh of resignation at her 
son’s wife having for once actually done what she ‘said she ought to 
do—and inquired if there was any news? 

“ No, nothing, except that Lady Erpingham has gone off with Lord 
Rentall.” 

“ Lady Erpingham! and left her two children!—you amaze me!” 
said Mrs. St. Leger sinking back upon her pillow, as if she had been 
electrified. 

* Humph!” quoth the Doctor, “she was much too automaton a 
personage for me to be surprised at anything she did; but it is a 
common error to mistake vacuity for virtue, and ignorance for inno- 
cence. Why, here is Mr. St. Leger, I have no doubt,” cried the Doc- 
tor, as a carriage stopped at the door. In another minute a step was 
heard upon the stairs, Florence attempted a precipitate escape into 
the dressing-room, but was detained by Mrs. St. Leger laying her 
hand upon her arm, and ordering her not to go. In another instant 
Leslie was in the room, and at his mother’s bed-side: he did not see 
his wife in his anxiety to see his mother; and poor Florence had 
fainted from fear of the denouement that must inevitably take place. 
Dr. B put out his arm to prevent her falling to the ground. 
Mrs. Charlton ran for some water. Leslie turned to see what was 
the cause of the commotion—he saw a woman lying across the bed 
with her face downward. As he helped to raise her, the dim light 
from a solitary candle gleamed upon her face, and he beheld his wife 
to all appearance dead. “Good God! Florence, my own poor Flo- 
rence! how came you here? and they have murdered you!” cried 
Leslie, frantically :—* will no one save her?” continued he, “ send 
—go—bring a physician—every physician—bring them all!” 

“ Gently, sir,” said the Doctor, “ she will recover soon, if you do not 
all crowd round her, and keep the air from her.” 

“ On your peril do not trifle with me,” said Leslie, looking wildly 
on his wife’s wasted form, and the wan cheek, where want of sleep, 
and so many nights and days of watching had wrought a change that 
appeared fearful in his eyes :—“ you think she will recover.” 

“She is recovering,” said Dr. B , dashing a tear from the 
corner of his eye, for he now began to comprehend the whole scene, 
and how Florence had been so good a nurse, although she had not 
walked the hospitals. 

* Mother, mother,” said Leslie, willing to grasp at hope from every 
one, “ do you think she 'll recover ?” 

“TI do, Leslie,” said Mrs. St. Leger, bursting into tears, as she 
placed Florence’s cold hand in Leslie’s burning palm, and pressed 
them both within her own—and I do think, although everybody does 
not say so, that she is an angel. 








H. G. 
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THE CHARACTER OF GEORGE CANNING. 


THERE is no time at which an eminent man is so little considered, 
so much forgotten and disregarded, as for a few years succeeding his 
decease. His name no longer noised above that of others, by the 
busy zeal of his partisans, or the still more boisterous energies of his 
opponents, drops suddenly, as it were, from the motths of men. To 
his contemporaries he has ceased to be of importance; the most 
paltry pretender to his place is of more. Posterity does not exist for 
him, until the period has arrived, when the dead are separated from 
the living; until the times in which he lived, and the scenes in which 
he acted, have become to us as a distant prospect of which the eye 
can at once single out the remarkable objects, while all the minor 
parts—the orators whose orations are only great to those in whose 
favour they harangue—the politicians whose deeds are only important 
to those to whom they can give places, melt into the general mass of 
every-day insignificance. The French, who are as fond of putting 
philosophy into action, as we are coy of connecting theory with prac- 
tice, have lately marked out a kind of intermediate space between the 
past and the present, the Tomb and the Pantheon ; but even ten years 
is too short a time for this apotheosis. At the present moment Mr. 
Canning seems rather to have slipped away from what is going on, 
than to be a part of what has gone by. It is true we have ceased to 
look for the clearly chiselled countenance which the slouched hat 
only slightly concealed; we no longer watch for the lip satirically 
curled; the penetrating eye (peering along the opposing benches) of 
the old parliamentary leader, in his accustomed place in the House 
of Commons. We do not expect at the end of a discussion to hear 
the singularly mellifluous and sonorous voice—the classical language, 
now pointed into epigram, now elevated into poesy, now burning 
with passion (it was too rarely rich of thought), which curbed into 
still attention a willing and long broken audience. But if we should 
be surprised at seeing Mr. Canning rise to answer Sir Charles We- 
therell or Sir Robert Peel, we should hardly be less so at hearing 
him classed with Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, or any of those great men who 
are sufficiently separated from ourselves to be the property of his- 
tory. It would rather appear, from the kind of manner in which his 
memory is now regarded, that he has retired from public affairs, than 
that he is actually no more. We make this remark, because we 
think no judgment can be formed as to the reputation which a public 
man will bear with posterity, from that which he leaves immediately 
behind him. It is not that the world does him injustice. It feels 
that the time has not come to judge him justly. Under these disad- 
vantages we commence our task. 

We do not profess to be of that order of critics who boldly deck 
their friends with all Roman virtues, and as conscientiously bedaub 
their opponents with every political iniquity. Men must be viewed 
in relation with the circumstances under which they appear. Mr. 
Canning was born in a particular state of society, under a parti- 
cular form of government, and brought forward in public life at a 
very peculiar era in the politics and circumstances of the world. 
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From the time of Queen Anne, the state had been divided into two 
aristocratic parties, whose watchwords were principles (which might 
‘be said to be constitutionally attached to opposition or place), but 
whose struggle was for power. Public opinion, was the opinion of 
certain coteries ; public men were, generally speaking, men neither 
brought forward by the public, nor for the sake of the public. It was 
necessary that some one should make such a speech as would “ tell 
well,” and procure a round of cheers from the House. If such an in- 
dividual could be found with a large landed estate, and a coronet en- 
tailed upon him, so much the better ; if not, why, he must be sought 
for elsewhere. A school or college reputation, an able Pamphlet, a 
club or county-meeting oration pointed him out. The Minister, or 
the great man who wished to be Minister, brought him into’ Parlia- 
ment: if he failed, he sank into insignificance ; if he succeeded, he 
worked for his master during a certain time, and then became a Mi- 
nister or a great man himself. As for the people, he had nothing 
whatsoever to do with them; they returned some jolly Squire who 
feasted them well, or some Nabob who purchased their votes. The 
community was represented by all the rich boobies who paid them 
—the Whigs and the Tories—by the cleverest men they could find, 
whom, in fact, they paid. Under such a state of things, cheerfully 
acquiesced in, it is hardly wonderful that what is called “ the people” 
should have been very much plundered and very much despised. 

If a young man of talent and ambition wished to embrace a public 
life, he generally found the opportunity of being introduced to some 
borough proprietor, a respectable- and dignified-looking gentleman, 
who received him with the utmost courtesy, complimented him on his 
accomplishments, spoke to him in the most friendly manner respect- 
ing his prospects, and expressed feelings, which to a mind predis- 
posed to judge favourably, might very fairly have seemed patriotic. 
But supposing this same young man presented himself on the hust- 
ings of a popular election—he might be as learned or as eloquent as 
you please—the first question asked him would still be, “Do you mean 
to pay what is customary, and open the public-houses?” If the 
persons putting these questions expected to be regarded with affec- 
tion or respect, they showed an egregious ignorance of the first prin- 
ciples of human nature—they became contemptible in themselves, 
contemptible in their representatives. 

Thus there was no sincere, there could be no sincere, love for po- 
pular rights, amongst those who were anxious for public distinction 
and not wealthy enough to buy popular favour. The fault was not all 
theirs. Let us confess the truth—it was, in part, the fault of the peo- 
ple, or rather of the system which left the people thus ignorant and 
unreftecting. The talented and ambitious men, who had no money to 
throw away at elections, repudiated, on the one hand, by this great 
body, and adopted, on the other, by a particular class, could hardly be 
expected te care much for the comfort or the welfare of those with 
whom they had no sympathy of feeling, no community of interest. 
When, in order to fodge correctly, it was necessary to feel:with the 
feelings ofthe poor man, they were ordinarily in error ; when'the réc- 
titude of their policy might be decided by the feelings of a gentleman, 
it was more usual to find them right. Bread or beer might be dear or 
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ya eS cared little about it—a victory however, gained or lost, 
them more deeply. A mob might be massacred without ex- 
citing their compassion—and yet they might feel sincerely the loss of a 
or a statesman. Such were the men who may fairly be called 
“ Political Adventurers ;” a class from which some names may be 
found in the most brilliant parts of our later history. Such were our 
political adventurers ; the creatures of those feelings and institutions 
which called them into existence, at the time (1793) when Mr. Pitt 
sent for Mr. Canning—a scholar of eminence, and a young man of 
superior and shining abilities—and offered him a seat in Parliament. 
"The following is the simple manner in which this interview is 


spoken of, by a biographer of Mr. Canning :— 


“ Mr. Pitt, through a private channel, communicated his desire to see Mr. 
Canning—Mr. Canning of course complied. Mr. Pitt immediately proceeded, 
on their meeting, to declare to Mr. Canning the object of his requesting an inter- 
view with him, which was to state that he had heard of Mr. Canning’s reputation 
as a scholar and a speaker, and that if he concurred in the policy which Govern- 
ment was then pursuing, arrangements would be made to bring him into Parlia- 
ment.” 


These few words will briefly tell to future generations the manner 
of making Members of Parliament in olden times. Mr. Canning’s 
early friends were of the Opposition faction; and among those who 
were the most violent in their opinions—he had been considered and 
spoken of as their protegé. But a seat in parliament from the hands 
of a Prime Minister, who, however haughty and reserved in his gene- 
ral manners, had perhaps, for that very reason, a peculiar power in 
fixing himself in the minds of those whom he wished to please, was 
a tempting offer te a young man conscious of superior talent, but 
rendered by his situation in life agreeably alive to such flattering 
and powerful notice. It is fair, moreover, to admit that the offer 
came at a critical period, after Mr. Fox had wept at his separation 
from Mr. Burke, and when the oldest political friends were becoming 
every day more disunited. 

Already the first efflorescence of the French Revolution had passed 
away. The National Assembly, composed of the earliest and most 
reasonable advocates of liberty, had ceased to exist. Its great orator 
and oracle, the genius of that mighty epoch—Mirabeau, was dead, 
and his bust stood veiled in the theatre of his former glory! The 
public prisons had been broken open, and their captives barbarously 
murdered by a drunken and bestial populace. The steps of the 
stately palace of Louis XIV.’s descendant had been trodden more 
than once in triumph by the same brutal and unforbearing mob. 
La Fayette, whose snow-white charger had formerly borne the hopes 
of France, was an exile and a traitor. Louis XVI. the people’s King, 
the idol of the federated festival in the Champs de Mars, “ the on 
prince, perhaps,” says the eloquent writer of “ The French Revolu- 
tion,”* «who, having no passion, united those two qualities. which 
make good kings—a fear of God and a love for the ee 
XVI., the heir of Hugues Capet, of St. Louis, of Henry 1V., grasped 
in the clutch of three common executioners ; his hands ignominiously 
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bound behind his back ; his last words drowned by the roll of the 
revolutionary drum—had perished in the presence’ of silent, if not 
sorrowing witnesses. hb terroqted ask 

The philosopher, deeply deploring the many vicissitudes, the vary- 
ing Saat through which Opinion has to pass in. order to be refined 
to Truth, but calmly aware that the sense of a people never ulti 
retrogrades—the philosopher _ have seen through the clouds of 
dust which followed the mobs of September, shouting for blood—or 
which gathered round the conqueror’s car, whose military empire suc- 
ceeded the sanguinary Republic—the brighter period—when a more 
sobered intelligence would necessarily triumph; when a warlike des- 
potism, founded on a feverish desire for internal security, would-wear 
out the principle of its existence ; and a system of liberty, still, per- 
haps, imperfect, but supported by law, and sanctioned and confirmed 
by along previous disposition of thought, would realise those views of 
the Revolution of 1791, with which some of the most generous and 
enlightened spirits that ever appeared amongst mankind then em- 
braced it. 

This the philosopher might have seen, and did see. Nor were the 
short-lived horrors of the reign of Republican terror to be compared 
with the much longer, if more silent sufferings, under which. the people 
had been groaning beneath the partial and oppressive sway of the 
ancient regime. ‘Great changes in government cannot be made with- 
out those mighty and fearful shocks which upheave the foundation 
and confound the elements of which society has been previously com- 

sed. Even when sovereigns have themselves undertaken revolu- 
tions, they have found no less vulgar and cruel means for effecting 
them than those of the mob. Here, however, (the glory and ‘the 
guilt being blended and concentrated in one and the same individual, ) 
the greatness of the end attained obliterates the memory of the 
crimes through which it has been pursued. But more ordinarily it 
is by various successions of men that the different parts in these great 
crises are consecutively performed, and those whose lives fall in the 
worst passages of such alternations, leave a name for execration and 
wrath. Yet the massacres of Robespierre and Marat were hardly 
worse than the cruelties by which the Russian Empire.was regene- 
rated. The life and career of the French Revolution, if it could be 
personified, would bear no unjust comparison with that of Peter the 
Great. 

These are the views which the philosopher in his cabinet might take 
—such the reveries which he might in solitude pursue. But the men 
who are living and acting with the world, those who have friends and 
relations, whose lives they value; those who have properties which 
they are most unwilling to lose—such persons will naturally leok in 
alarm at the immediate consequences of a social movement, from the 
destructive effects of which no class or system seems secure. The 
ancient regime and its nobility had passed away for ever at the em!- 
gration of the Comte d’Artois and the Comte de Provence; the dow- 
geoisie and the Constitution were lost with Lafayette; the purest 
republican blood that ever was spilt on a scaffold flowed shortly after 
from the veins of the eloquent and-noble Gironde; the mob. orator, the 
public-house politician, came: finally beneath the stroke of the guillo- 
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tine ; nor could even the sacred rights and reminiscences of insurrection 
preserve the ruffian hero of the 10th of August from the same fate as 
the Imperial daughter of the house of Hapsburg. 
- dit was natural, we repeat, to shrink in terror from the example of a 
nation which seemed to be under the influence of a horrid and mys- 
terious'delirium—which found the massacres of September necessary 
to the victory of Valmy; which flourished by the terrible force of 
bankruptcy, assassination, and proscription. 1 
» But; that we should make war on it because we saw it in that fearful 
state, is a little more unaccountable. Where could be the morality 
of bringing fresh horrors into a country where so many were already 
? Where the policy of concentrating and consolidating so 
formidable.a system by an act of foreign aggression? It was the con- 
federates of Pilnitz, and not the members of the Legislative Chamber 
in France ; it was the anti-revolutionary war, and not the Revolution— 
which lighted up a fire that will one day blaze above the thrones of 
the antique monarchies of Europe. From that time the struggle be- 
tween nations was destined to be succeeded by the still more violent 
struggle between opinions; from that time kings ceased to contend 
among themselves, and a new conflict was opened between kings and 
their people. 

It was to the Diet of the German Empire, assembled at Ratisbon, 
that the eloquent Isnard addressed himself when he said :— 

“ Disons a l'Europe que le peuple Francais, s'il tire l’epée, en jettera 
le:fourreau; qu'il n’ira le chercher que couronné des lauriers de la vic- 
toire; que si des cabinets engagent les rois dans une guerre contre 
les peuples, nous engagerons les peuples dans une guerre contre les 
rois.” Daring words, delivered with a prophetic enthusiasm | 

But if this war, engaged in at the most favourable moment, would 
have been unjust and impolitic, what have we farther to say to the 
time of entering upon it? There are two courses to take with a state 
inthe situation of France, if we wish to check its crimes, or to keep 
ourselves without the sphere of its extravagances. The one is. to 
attack it when the contending parties are first at issue, and pretty 
equally balanced, ‘as the friend of one of these parties; the second, to 
allow the spirit which rises up as the cause and consequence of great 
changes, to be evaporated by time and wasted in internal commotions. 

The well-known maxim of Machiavel, repeated by Montesquieu, 
that a nation is never so strong against a foreign enemy as when it is 
agitated by civil divisions, is especially true when it is not so much 
divided in general opinion as split up into factions, debating on minor 
points, and contending for party power. 

If, when Louis XVI. was still at moments a popular king; when.a 
constitutional and loyal party existed in the Assembly and .the 
nation; and the army, under a constitutional General, was uncertain 
in its political creed, weakened by the defection of its officers, and 
wanting in:the nerve which it afterwards acquired by success, or, was 
forced to display from fear—if, when the troops under Theobald, Dillon 
took flight at the sight of the enemy, and little Robespierre was laughed 


atvas “an insignificant incendiary,” and the eloquent Girondists, had 


only vaguely and distantly indulged in their favourite dream, of a Re- 
public; we had then inspired the Confederates on the frontiers with more 
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moderation in council, and greater vigour in action—if we had then 
induced the Duke of Brunswick to display his spirit in'-march 
boldly to Paris, instead of in publishing that memorably’ inane 
pompous ation—if we could, at that critical time, have per- 
suaded him to have fought for the modern King of the new Constitu. 
tion, instead of launching out a military bull in favour of the antique 
tyrant of the demolished Bastille, we might possibly have suc ed 
for a time in establishing Louis XVI. on the throne, under the sane: 
tion of the same Charter which was afterwards octroyed by his brother 
at the Restoration. 

What was our object in going to war? To save Louis. XVI. and to 
check that spirit of propagandism, announced in the French Cham. 
ber, from being formidably maintained and spread by the troops of 
France. To effect this, we took up arms when Louis XVI. had gone 
to his ancestors, and when the Republican armies, flushed with vie- 
tory, and threatened with the guillotine in the event of defeat, were 
become, from raw recruits, desperate and veteran soldiers. We 
reserved our defence of the monarch till he had perished on the scaf. 
fold—our defence of the monarchy, till the French Republic was 
declared “a besieged city, and France a vast camp.” Then we com- 
menced a war with allies who were become anxious for peace, and 
who, in taking our money, reserved it to pay the expense of the cam- 
paign they had finished, without any consideration for the violent 
inclination for fighting which we had just been seized with. 

This was the policy which Mr. Pitt asked Mr. Canning if he 
approved of—this was the policy which Mr, Canning came into Par- 
liament to defend, and which he did defend on every occasion, and 
which he always boasted having defended to his dying day. 

On the Lith December 1788, Mr. Tierney made a motion respect- 
ing peace with the French Republic. It was time. The negociations 
at Lisle, never cordially entered into, were broken off. We had 
formed a new alliance with Russia and the Porte, shortly to be aug- 
mented by Austria, who opened the campaign at Ratstadt, by the 
assassination of the three French Commissioners. We were about 
to carry on the struggle with new energies, certainly not under very, 
encouraging auspices. The coalition of 1792-3 was completely 
broken up; Prussia had for three years been at peace with France; 
nor had the cabinet of Vienna seen any objection to signing a treaty, 
which, disgracefully to both parties, sacrificed the remains of Venetian 
liberty. ‘These were poor assurances of the fidelity of our subsidized 
confederates. : 

France, in the mean while, still distracted at home, had notwith- 
standing enlarged her empire by Belgium, Luxembourg, Nice, Savoy, 
Piedmont, of which she had assumed the Protectorate—Genoa, Milan, 
and: Holland. The arguments of Mr. Tierney were such as a reason- 
able man might be supposed to urge; the uncertain friendship’ of 
our allies, the increased force of our enemy, and. the withering drain 
we Were encouraging upon our own resources. “| 

«In six years,” said he, “we have added 150 millions to our debt, 
by ‘which we have created the necessity of adding to our. annual 
burthens eight millions, 2 sum equal to the whole of our .expendi 
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ture.when the present monarch (George III.) came to the throne.” 
Mr, Tierney was answered by Mr. Canning. | 
.lt is.only.a person well acquainted with the House of Commons who 
could. believe that Mr. Tierney was listened to in apathetic silence-— 
Mr. Canning cheered on by enthusiastic applause. There never was 
a collection of more .glaring contradictions, more gaudy sophisms; 
than. the youthful orator’s declamatory harangue. The war was ‘to 
be| pursued because we were victorious; peace was to be refused 
on account of the successes of the enemy; France was too weak 
to ‘be respected—too formidable not to be opposed. As for. the 
sums we were expending, they were insignificant when compared 
with the objects we had in view. Our ancestors, whose immaculate 
wisdom Mr. Canning was at that time so fond of citing, would cer- 
tainly have been astonished to find that those objects were the 
re-establishment of Spain in its ancient power, and the subjugation of 
Rome to the authority of the Pope! 

-Qur sworn enmity to France and to French principles encouraged 
an-ardent attachment to both in those who thought they had any 
reason to complain of ourselves. The Directory in Paris and the 
Catholics in Ireland had, therefore, formed a natural and legitimate 
league : the result was a rebellion, artfully ee om for a long time 
unbetrayed, and which, but for treachery and accidents, such as could 
not have been counted upon, would most probably have been success- 
ful. Mr. Pitt, taking advantage of the fears of a separation between 
Great Britain and Ireland, which this rebellion; in conjunction with 
the difference between the two legislatures respecting the Regency, 
had created, announced, in a message from the Crown, a desire still 
farther to incorporate and consolidate the two kingdoms ; language 
which the Administration confessed meant to convey a desire for 
such a union of Ireland with this country as that by which we were 
already connected with the independent kingdom of Scotland. What- 
ever may have been the result of that Union—the promises under 
which it was held having been long so treacherously denied, so dis- 
gracefully broken—it certainly did, at that time, afford reason to 
sippose that a fairer and less partial system of government might thus 
be established in Ireland than that which had long existed. As for 
the wail which was then set up, and which has since been re~awakened 
for the independent legislatures which that measure blended with 
durs, the facility with which they were purchased, is the best answer 
which can be given to the loud assertions that are made of their 
value. The times of the good old Sir Robert Walpole afford no 
examples which might justify a comparison between an English 
House of Commons and these rotten and revered Irish Parliaments: 
The part, therefore, that Mr. Canning adopted on this question+if 
with the sincere and honest views of conferring the rights of citizen- 
ship on our Irish Catholic fellow-subjects, and not with the intention 
(which it would be harsh to presume) of winning and then betraying 
them—is one, however it might be opposed at the time, highly 
honourable to an English statesman. But the conduct of, the |Minis- 
try of that day has not yet been properly explained. ‘That Catholic 
Emancipation was frequently promised as the principal boon of the 
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Union, has never been disputed —As such promises were made «in 
Parliament in the face of day, the King could not be supposed ignorant 
ofthem. If he had such insuperable objections to this act of political) 
justice, why did he not then delete it? Ifhe was silent on that sub- 
ject to his advisers in the cabinet, he was betraying them; if he was 
candid, they were betraying the Irish people. Mr. Canning’s 

guage was not ambiguous :— | 


Here, then, are two parties in opposition to each other, who agree in one 
common opiaion. And surely if any middle term can be found to assuage their 
animosities, and to heal their discords, and reconcile their jarring interests, it 
should be eagerly and instantly seized and applied. That an union is that mid- 
die term, appears the more probable, when we recollect that the Popery code 
took its rise after a proposal for an union, which proposal came from Ireland, 
but which was rejected by the British Government. This rejection produced 
the Popery code. Ifan union were therefore acceded to, the re-adoption of the 
Popery code would be unnecessary. If it was in consequence of the rejection 
of an union, at a former period, that the laws against Popery were enacted, it is 
fair to conclude, that an union would render a similar code unnecessary—that 
an union would satisfy the friends of the Protestant Ascendancy, without ‘pass- 
ing laws against the Catholics, and without maintaining those which are yet in 
Sorce ! ) 

In 1801, not being able to prevail on the King to carry into effect 
the conditions which the King had allowed him to make—a disposition 
on his Majesty’s part, which, if unanticipated by the Minister, ought 
to have been still more severely resented—Mr. Pitt resigned his 
situation to Mr, Addington, of whose Administration he professed 
himself the supporter. Not so Mr. Canning, who, on obtaining a seat 
in 1802, by his own means, (i. e. his own money,) entered into violent 
opposition against the existing Government. Nor was what he did in 
Parliament all Mr. Addington had to thank him for: to the nume- 
rous political squibs of the day, Mr. Canning was thought pretty 
largely to have contributed. Nor ought we here to pass over those 
other light effusions of his pen which are generally known as his, and 
which possess peculiar facility and grace. 

“The Knife-Grinder,” and “The Loves of Mary Pottinger,” are 
exquisite in their way, and will become part of our standard literature 
of that description. This vein Mr. Canning continued to cultivate 
for his own amusement, and that of his friends.—It accorded. pe- 
culiarly well with the boyishness of his disposition, and was kept 
as a kind of relaxation amidst his graver pursuits. We remem- 
ber an instance of this: we think it was when Sir Charles Bagot 
was at the Hague that there arrived a very mysterious despatch. 
Every thing was quiet and peaceable at the time, and the bags 
had, for some months past, been filled with the ordinary ex- 
change of London gossip and Brussels lace. What could be the 
matter? The despatch was in cipher. The Secretaries and atiachés 
were set to work, and, after much statesmanlike misgiving, produced 
a letter in verse, for the profound consideration of the Ambassador of 
the Netherlands. 

In 1804, on the downfall of the much-abused and _ ill-treated 
Mr. Addington, Mr. Canning became Treasurer of the Navy. Why 
do, not his many biographers explain the reason, if every- thing 
was fair and straightforward, for his quitting office in 1801, because 
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the Catholie..question was forbidden to be mentioned, and returning 
toyit.in 1804, under an express stipulation that no Member of the 
Government should agitate it contrary to the Royal inclination? 
Was the promise that had been given only binding for two years? 
Was the secession from office a trick? Was the return to it a sa- 
crifice—a sacrifice of honour and principle to the miserable gratifica- 
tion of place ? : 
The death of Mr. Pitt threw Mr. Canning again into opposition, 
and no longer awed by the mightier genius and weightier authority 
of his master, he stood forward as a more prominent and powerful 
personage than-he had hitherto appeared. On the breaking up of 
tlie Whig administration therefore, which could hardly have long 
existed if Mr. Fox had been spared, but which fell almost immedi- 
ately to pieces on his dissolution, he re-entered office as a Member 
of the Cabinet and Minister of Foreign affairs. 
- In this situation he continued from this time until 1810, a period 
warked by our attack upon Copenhagen, our rupture with Russia, 
our fortunate intervention in Spain, and that melancholy expedition 
to the Scheldt, which hung during the years 1809 and 1810 over 
the debates in Parliament “like one of the dull fogs of that river.” 
' In.1810 the fatal issue of the expedition to Walcheren and the 
negociation which had been secretly carrying on for the exclusion of 
Lord Castlereagh, occasioned a quarrel, decided by a duel between 
these two Ministers, which subsequently led to the resignation of 
both. It would be little worth while to recur to this now forgotten, 
and always, as far as the public were-concerned, insignificant business. 
Lord Castlereagh acted as a vain and high-spirited man, who fancied 
his confidence betrayed—his abilities called in question ; and who, 
like a true Irishman, saw but a short vista between an offence and a 
duel. Mr. Canning, equally high-spirited, felt that he had got into 
a disagreeable business, and that the fairest escape from it would be 
to fight his way out. Lord Castlereagh’s conduct, when we think of 
a sober and wise statesman, is ridiculous. Mr. Canning’s, when we 
picture to ourselves a high-minded and frank-hearted gentleman, in 


spite of the plausibility of his explanations, is displeasing. It be- | 


comes more so as we remember (after the failure in 1812 to form a 
united Cabinet) the embassy to Portugal; which, to say the least of 
it, placed the ex-minister in a situation of thankfulness and subser- 
viency to the very man whose friendship he had violated, and whose 
mecapacity for foreign affairs he had so peculiarly pointed out. 

Mr. Canning’s speech in answer to Mr. Lambton’s, who made a 
motion on this subject, is perhaps the best he ever delivered. It is 
umpossible even to read that speech without being borne along by the 
noble torrent of enthusiasm—the swelling tide of generous and 
haughty defiance which, disdaining subterfuge, courting investigation, 
‘burst from the passionate depths of the orator’s eloquent indignation. 
Madame de Stael declared she would have been. used as. badly as 
Lady Byron to have been addressed by his Lordship’s muse.. There 
are many who have said with hardly greater exaggeration that they 
would be accused of Mr. Canning’s crime as the price of having made 
hisidefence. ° lag a res 

In 1818) he came again into power, It was, a: dark and troubléd 
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period; a petiod of great private distress, so that the-minds of men 
were bent with more acerbity than usual upon the redress of public 
grievances. The country borne down by debt, harassed by taxation, 
which had no longer for its excuse a monopoly of commerce, looked 
naturally enough to the source from which these calamities had flowed. 
They found the theory and the practice of the constitution at va- 
riance, and hearing they had a right to be taxed by their Represen- 
tatives, they thought it hard and unjust that over the great majority 
of those who taxed them they had no control. Retrenchment and 
economy were what they required. Parliamentary Reform was the 
means of economy and retrenchment. Public meetings in favour of 
Parliamentary Reform were held; resolutions in favour of Parlia- 
mentary Reform were passed; petitions in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform were presented ; the energies of a free people were aroused; 
em excitementpr evailed. When a country is thus agitated, a 
Minister must resist with vigour, or yield with grace. Unjust and 
violent demands should be met with resistance—sober and legi- 
timate requests with concession—weakly opposed, they are obtained 
by immediate violence; successfully refused, they are put off for 
a day—they are postponed for a week or a year; but they are 
not got rid of. Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning thought other- 
wise. ‘The Habeas Corpus Bill was suspended—the Seditious Meet- 
ing Bill was passed—the lamentable affray—or, why palliate the ex- 
pression ?—the infamous massacre—at Manchester took place. 

Mr. Canning defended his conduct in the House and out of it~ 
that is to say, he made some bitter speeches in Parliament, and wrote 
three challenges, or demands for explanation. One to Mr. Hume, 
one to Sir Francis Burdett, and one to an anonymous pamphleteer. 
It was hard for liberty to have so ready and ruthless an antagonist: 
one who, not satisfied with those legitimate and classical weapons he 
was so well skilled to wield, forgot the days of “ the Anti-jacobin,” 
and pointed a pistol at every pen that was raised against him. 

In 1820 the Qeeen returned to England, and Mr. Canning resigned 
his place in the Cabinet as President of the Board of Controul, and 
retired to the Continent. “ His conduct on this occasion, according 
to universal consent, was marked by the most perfect correctness, 
and delicacy of feeling.” Perhaps it was: we are not anxious to 
break a lance with Mr. Therry; but to us it does appear that a man 
of sound public principles, of high and honourable private feelings, 
had no middle course to take at that conjuncture. 

Either the Queen of England was a guilty woman; she had drag- 
gled the high and royal rank she held, from which the honour of this 
country was inseparable, through the dirt in every Court in Europe; 
she was a disgrace to her exalted station; an unworthy consort to 
our Sovereign; a stain and blot upon our Court; shameless more- 
over as wanton, she had dared discovery and unblushingly solicited 
the exposure of her brutal amours; when she landed on the English 
shore, she stood before the people the very vilest of her sex ;—or she 
was the most persecuted and aggrieved of women. Will any one 
say that in the first instance it was the duty of a Minister of high 
station to desert the painful but responsible situation in which he 
stood, from-any feeling of esteem or attachment to an individual so 
unworthy? In the other case, if Queen Caroline, as many believed, 
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and.as Mr,..Brougham solemnly swore that he believed, was innocent; 
was there any circumstance or consideration upon earth, the wreck 
of ambition, the loss of fortune, the fear.of death, which should have 
induced an.English gentleman, a man .of honour, a man who had the 
i of a man, to leave a female whom he called “ friend,” 
beneath the weight of so awful an oppression? To us, we must 
confess, Mr. Canning’s conduct on this occasion is one of the greatest 
blots we are acquainted with upon his public and private character, the 
almost. unequivocal proof of a mind unused to the habit of taking 
sound and elevated views of human action. 
The. years 1821 and 1822 Mr. Canning spent abroad. On his 
return, he was selected by the East India Company as Governors 
General of India; but Lord Castlereagh’s melancholy termination of 
his existence took place, and he became once more Minister for 
Foreign affairs. This is the period which Mr. Stapylton may be said 
to have chosen for the commencement of “his Political Life,” a 
work written with all the ability of a politician, but with all the partiality 
of a. friend. Up to this time Mr. Canning had, through a long 
career, a career continued through nearly thirty years, been the 
forward and unflinching opponent of popular principles and conces- 
sions. He had never once shrunk from abridging the liberties of 
the subject; he had never once shown trepidation at any extraor- 
dinary powers demanded by the Crown. With his arms folded, and 
his looks erect, he had sanctioned without scruple the severest laws 
against the press; he had advocated the arbitrary imprisonment of 
the free citizen; he had eulogised the forcible repression of public 
meetings ; he had constantly declared himself the determined  op- 
ponent of Parliamentary Reform: the only one subject on which he 
professed liberal opinions (the Catholic Question), in corroboration 
of the theory we set out with, was precisely that subject to) which 
the great bulk of the community was indisposed. Such had been 
the career—such was the character of Mr. Canning up to 1822. In 
1827 he died—the Arch-Jacobin of Europe. : 
What were the doughty acts which procured him this fearful 
appellation ? ? 
The entry of the French troops into Spain was a new era in that 
war, which, as we have said before, has been carrying on since the 
Revolution of 1791 between Kings and the people. Our political 
interests, however, were in this instance decidedly opposed to the 
part we had formerly taken in the strife of opinions. The aggran- 
dizement of France, and that spirit of military conquest by which 
she has been at all times. distinguished, were almost as frightful to 
British eyes under the legitimate monarchy of the Bourbons as under 
the sway of the Directory, the Consul, or the Emperor. We would not 
that the French flag, whether white or tricolour, should float: on“ the 
other side of the Pyrenees. Spain, moreover, was to English earsaname 
arousing peculiar feelings. It would have been impossible -for: any: 
Minister to have sanctioned the French aggression; it would have 
been highly impolitic in him, not to have done all—~ all: at/least 
which could be done by peaceful means—to arrest it. .Mr. Canning; 
then, as Minister of Foreign affairs, was obliged, within forty-eight ° 
hours of his accession to office, to state the views and feelings of this 
country as decidedly hostile to a Spanish invasion. But this invasion 
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was based upon certain principles: against these principles, there- 
fore, he found himself called to contend. ' 

The speech from the French throne, intended to convey (accord- 
ing to the usual tactics of the French Chamber) one sense to France, 
another to the world, or those parts of the world where the different 
reading might be required, was still so inexplicable, except as a bold 
assertion of the divine right of Sovereigns, (an assertion flowing, let 
us remember en passant, from the present liberal of legitimacy, M. 
de Chateaubriand,) that Mr. Canning, who, whichever side he took, 
was not very guarded in his expressions, roundly stated that to the 
construction to which that speech was liable, and which it mos¢ na- 
turally bore, he felt disgust and abhorrence. From that moment to 
the Emperors of Austria and Russia, to the Cabinet of Prussia, to 
the legitimates of Spain, Italy, and France, he was a liberal, a Jacobin, 
a Carbonaro, a regicide. As far as they were concerned, his charac- 
ter was cast, and if the Opposition in England had been satisfied, 
the Tories at home would already have begun not to feel discontented. 
Mr. Canning’s disgust and abhorrence, however, were only vented 
in words. We do not blame him for this. A war with France would 
have been perfectly justifiable: perhaps Lord Heytesbury, by assum- 
ing a responsibility, for which events warranted him, did more than 
the world generally knows in preventing it: but a war not for Spain, 
but a party in Spain, however we might approve the principles of that 
party, would have been an imprudent and useless war. Still, in stop- 
ping short of going to war with France, it was the duty of our Go- 
vernment to do every thing which could diminish her power, or put 
a check upon her ambition. Hence the memorable declaration, which 
led afterwards to the recognition of those Colonies as independent 
States: “ That the British Government felt itself called upon to 
state, that it considered the separation of the Colonies from Spain to 
have been effected to such a degree, that it would not tolerate for an 
instant any cession which Spain might make of Colonies over which 
she did not exercise a direct and positive influence.” 

This declaration did not proceed from any feelings in favour of 
liberty; it proceeded from political reasons only: not from a wish 
that the Colonies should possess free Governments of their own, but 
from a desire to prevent their possible subjection to the Government 
of France. The steps which followed were necessary consequences 
of this, and we have Mr. Canning’s express authority for stating that 
the recognition of South America was no act of his sole and extra- 
ordinary liberality, but a measure of policy jointly concerted, and 
jointly agreed to by the united Cabinet of which he formed a part. 


“T have not thought it necessary to dispute the assumptions of the Honour- 
able and Learned Gentleman with respect to the state of the Cabinet; but one 
of his assertions [ must deny. He has taken it for granted, that because on 
one interest the Cabinet, like the nation, is divided into two parts, whoever is 
ugainst me as to the Catholic question, was equally against me as to the recog- 
nition of South America.—He is completely mistaken.—I beg to assure him, 
that the line that is fancifully drawn between the liberals and illiberals in the 
Cabinet, is not straight but serpentine; and that however easily that, division 
as to the Catholic question may be traced, on others, to which the members 
are not pledged by habit, connection, or personal honour, I hope they bring 
minds fairly open to the arguments of their colleagues.”* 
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We now approach the affairs of Portugal. The free Constitution 
brought over by Sir Charles Stuart was necessarily a new offence 
against the unconstitutional Governments of Europe. They had:en- 

‘in a contest in favour of despotism. The recommendation ofa 
Constitution, then, was almost like a declaration of war. Mr. Canni 
therefore found it necessary to explain, and he did explain that Sir C, 
Stuart had acted without his authority. 

Still Sir C. Stuart remained without any mark of Ministerial dis- 
pleasure, and he could hardly, therefore, be thought to have acted 
contrary to the Minister’s inclinations. The form of Government to 
which we were inclined, since we had protested against putting down 
the old Government in Spain, it became the -policy of the new Go- 
vernment of Spain to put down. But that could not be done without 
waging war upon Portugal, and Portugal we were bound by treaty to 
protect, Mr. Canning. was obliged again to confront the Holy Al- 
liance: in the memorable speech, in which he announced the depart- 
ure of our troops to Portugal he did so; and as he turned towards the 
benches beneath the gallery, his swelling voice, and his brandished arm 
and outstretched hand, seemed to defy the ministers of those sove- 
reigns upon whom he threatened to let loose the indignation and ven- 
geance of their subjects——The character of the man overpowered the 
sense of his situation—the orator, anxious after immediate applause, 
forgot the minister balancing ulterior consequences. He spoke with 
vehemence, for with vehemence and bitterness he must speak, whe- 
ther on the side of tyranny or revolution. It was indeed the same 
florid energy of diction, the same heat of temperament, which had 
formerly made him so obnoxious to the Reformers, which now exposed 
him to the censure of Royal and Imperial indignation. 

What separated him from the enemies of Liberty united him with 
its friends; and as he had formerly been more assailed by the liberal 
Opposition than his colleagues, so now he became more praised and 
courted by it. 

At this, to him, critical time, Lord Liverpool died. The talents, 
the length of service, the prominent situation in which he had long 
stood before the country, pointed Mr. Canning out as Prime Minister. 
There could only be one reason against his being selected—the senti- 
ments he was Aside to hold on the Catholic question. His opi- 
nions on this subject, however, would hardly have gathered to him 
the ranks by which he had long been faced from the opposite 
benches—the resignation of Lord Eldon, of Mr. Peel, of the Duke of 
Wellington did; and he found himself on a sudden, without any act 
or solicitation, or perhaps even any wish of his own, at the head of 
the liberal party of England, which he had been so long opposing. 

His last act (the foundation of which had long been laid) was happy 
for his fame—the Treaty of London, which allied the three Powers 
of England, Russia, and France, in favour of the liberties of Christian 
Greece. 

It is easy to see, from the tone which we have assumed, that we 
tather trace the liberality of Mr. Canning’s later career to circumstances 
extraneous from abstract feelings in favour of liberty, than from any 
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love or attachment for the great principles of civic freedom. Any 
Minister of this country, placed in his situation, must have acted very 
much as he did—a man of a calmer and Jess eloquent turn, of a more 
moderate and staid disposition, would probably have expressed himself 
differently. Had Mr. Canning lived five years Seder, had he been living 
at this time, there can be little doubt that the situation in the Lords, to 
which he was about to be removed—his personal feelings towards 
Lord Grey, and the repeated and earnest objurgations of a long 
litical lite, would have placed him once more at the head of the Tor 
party. The defendant of that system by which he was introduced to 
power, the heat and impetuosity of his character might have led him 
to any extremes, and it is within the verge of probability that the 
country which is now building him a monument might ere long be 
erecting him a scaffold. 

We say this without any intention to do him wrong; indeed we 
think that we spoke our feelings pretty fairly as to the individual 
when we stated our opinions of his class, which we believe careless to 
the interests of the great bulk of the people, but not indifferent to 
the honour and character of the country. 

Like most men who have risen to great eminence, Mr. Canning 
owed much to chance. He was lucky in the time of his decease— 
in the day of his desertion. To very few has it happened to be sup- 
ported by a party as long as its support was useful—to be repudiated 
by it when its affection would have been injurious. The same men 
who as friends had given him power, as enemies conferred on him 
reputation. But his glory is not connected with any great act of 
legislation. No law will travel to posterity protected by his name. 
After generations will see in him much to admire—little to be grate- 
ful for. The Memorialist will delight in painting the talents he dis- 
played, the Historian will find little to say of the benefits he bestowed. 

As an orator, Mr. Canning’s style of eloquence was peculiar to him- 
self; he was almost the founder of his own school, a school admirably 
adapted to what the House of Commons has yet been, an assembly of 
decently well-bred and not entirely-illiterate gentlemen. He was 
always easy and fluent— frequently passionate and sarcastic — 
while he peculiarly excelled in that light and playful, though not un- 
frequently ungenerous tone of raillery, by which an antagonist may be 
rendered ridiculous when he cannot be answered, and an audience 
amused, when it is too dull or too impatient to be instructed. 
Generally remarkable for the polish of his language; we have 
proofs, even to the last, in his own hand-writing, of the pains he 
bestowed upon it—“Erat memoria summa, nulla tamen medita- 
tionis suspicio.” Those who knew him well, say that he would some- 
times purposely frame his sentences loosely and incorrectly, in order 
to avoid the appearance of preparation. His action inelegant, not 
perhaps without intention, was warm, animated, and well suited by 
its vehemence to the florid colouring and figurative decorations m 
which it pleased him to indulge. His arguments were not placed in 
that clear, logical, and deductive form which enchains and enforces 
conviction; neither did he use those solemn perorations by which it 
is attempted to instill awe or terror into the mind. His was the 
endeavour alternately to distract the attention, to tickle the ears, to 
amuse the fancy, and to excite the feelings—(to arouse the passions 
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would be too strong an expression )—and in these various parts of his 
great science, he succeeded in no mean = Depth and sublimit 
he was without; but he carried those qualities he possessed to su 
tion, that at times he almost seemed profound and sublime. 

e merits he had, which eminently calculated him for the prac- 
tice of state affairs. His strict and unwearying assiduity to business 
was more remarkable from the vulgar notion, that those who possess 
the more brilliant order of abilities are unfitted for attention to the 
dry details of office. His despatches, though not so exquisitely per- 
fect in style as those of his successor, Lord Dudley, were beautiful 
state compositions :—Indeed, to the verbal construction of every 
paper that issued from his department, he paid the most scrupulous 
and minute attention. Indefatigable in Downing Street, he, notwith- 
standing, was rarely out of his place, or incapable of bearing. the 
brunt of the various discussions, in the House of Commons ; and even 
when the business of the night seemed concluded, the statesman and 
the orator turned courtier, and rarely went to bed without writing to 
the King an entertaining, and frequently eloquent account, of the party 
proceedings of the evening. Still his genius was not of the first order : 
there was something in his character and his talents which tended at 
once to diminish our respect for his merits, and yet to soften our censure 
of his defects. The same unstately love for wit—the same fatal facilit 
for satire—the same petulant and imprudent levity of conduct, which 
sometimes involuntarily disgusted us with his abilities, at others led us 
involuntarily to excuse his errors. Now we blamed the statesman 
for being too much the child—now we pardoned the veteran politician 
in the same humour in which we woh hinds forgiven the spoiled and 
high-spirited schoolboy. Mr. Canning was always young: the head 
of the sixth form at Eton: squibbing “the Doctor,” as Mr. Addington 
was called—fighting my Lord Castlereagh—cutting heartless jokes on 
poor Mr. Ogden—flatly contradicting Mr. Brougham—swaggering 
over the Holy Alliance—quarrelling with the Duke of Wellington— 
he was in perpetual personal scrapes, one of the reasons which 
created for him so much personal interest during the whole of his 
parliamentary career. No imaginative artist fresh from reading that 
career, would sit down to paint him with the broad and deep fore- 
head—the stern, compressed lip—the deeply thoughtful and concen- 
trated air of Napoleon Bonaparte. As little would the idea of his 
eloquence or ambition call to our recollection the swart and iron fea- 
tures, the bold and haughty dignity of Strafford. We cannot fancy 
in his eye the volumed depth of Richelieu’s, the volcanic flash of 
Mirabeau’s, the offended majesty of Chatham’s. We should sketch 
him from our imagination as we see him identically before us, with a 
countenance rather marked by intelligence, sentiment, and satire, 
than’ meditation, passion, or sternness—with more of the petulant 
than the proud—more of the playful than the profound—more of the 
quick irritability of a lively temperament in its expression, than of 
the fixed or fiery aspect which belongs to the rarer race of men 
whose characters are wrought from the most inflexible and violent 
materials of human nature. 
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M. DE SCHLEGEL’S FORTHCOMING WORK. 
(Not Published.) 


** Reflexions sur |’ Etude des Langues Asiatiques, addressées 4 Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, par A. W. de Schlegel, Professeur a I’Université Royale de Bonn, Chevalier des 
Ordres de l'Aigle Rouge, de St. Wladimir, de Wasa, et de la Légion d’Honneur, 
Membre de |’Academie Royale des Sciences a Berlin, Corréspondant des Academies 
de St. Petersbourg et de Munich, et de la Société Royale des Sciences a Gottingen, 
Membre Honoraire des Sociétés Asiatiques de Calcutta, de Paris, et de Londres, et de 
la Société Littéraire 4 Bombay.” 


M. de Schlegel is best known to Englishmen by his Lectures on 
Dramatic Art and Literature, and his translations from Shakspeare; 
but he is also highly celebrated for his exertions in the department of 
literature to which the above Reflexions relate, though he only began 
the serious cu!tivation of it at a comparatively late period of life. 
His first undertaking in this department was the “ Indische Bib- 
liothek,” commenced in 1819, a periodical publication in occasional 
parts, of which seven have already appeared. His next, the “ Bha- 
gavad Gita,” in Sanscrit and Latin, appeared in 1823. In 1829 he 
published a part of the “ Hitopidesa,” the first volume of the “ Ra- 
mayana,” and an Essay in the “ Berliner Kalendar,” on the Histor 
of our acquaintance with the East. In 1831, the second part of the 
“ Hitopidesa,” and another Essay in the “ Berliner Kalendar.” 
The second volume of the “ Ramayana” is in print, but not yet pub- 
lished. The last production of this distinguished man is the work of 
which the title is prefixed to this article. It is still in manuscript, 
but he kindly permits us to give a short account of the contents. 

He begins by stating the reasons which induce him to address the 
work to Sir James Mackintosh: “I know no one in England to 
whose examination I should more readily submit my thoughts than to 
yours. Our conversations have often given me occasion to admire 
your vast knowledge, the universality of your mind, and the philoso- 
phic coup-da@il that you bring to the different subjects of your 
meditations.” What is more in point, Sir James is the founder of 
the Literary Society of Bombay, and has taken an active part in the 
establishment of the Asiatic Society of London. M. de Schlegel has 
been enrolled a Foreign Member of this Society: but understanding, 
he says, that none but certain officers of the Society are allowed to 
speak at its meetings, he prefers addressing himself to the public at 
large, as a mere private observer—* an infinitely small fraction of it’ 
—to contesting the wisdom of this truly Laconic prohibition. 

In 1828, an association, called the Committee for Oriental Transla- 
tions, was formed in the bosom of the Asiatic Society, the object being 
to encourage translations by rewards. Nothing, it is allowed, can 
appear more useful at the first view. Translation presents one admi- 
rable mean for diffusing the literature of the East. But still, M. de 
Schlegel contends, encouragements offered to mere translators ex- 
clusively, tend rather to retard than advance the scientific study of 
that literature ; one obvious reason being, that the European public 4s 
thus likely to derive its chief acquaintance with Oriental productions 
from men who have obtained a loose knowledge of the Indian dialects 
during residence, without time or capacity for philological investi- 
gation ; and not merely the general scope of the plan, but the details, 
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as they appear upon the prospectus, are deemed extremely objection- 
able. For instance, it does not specify the languages into which the 
translations may be made ; and our Author forcibly contends, that a 
saving clause should be added for Latin and French, at the least. He 
waives the claims of German (though, next to Greek, the best 
adapted of all) on account of its limited diffusion. “ Though we are 
a numerous nation, and passably learned, we are unknown in the west 
and south of Europe, and we have wherewith to console ourselves.” 
The critical remarks, occurring in this place, on these several lan- 
guages, are admirable. From the languages into he turns to those 
from which translations are to be called forth; and here again 
“an undue selection is said to have been made. Arabian and Persian 
are unduly exalted, and Indian (including Sanscrit) and Chinese un- 
duly let down. M. Schlegel repeats, despite of M. de Sacy’s argu- 
ment to the contrary, his formerly avowed opinion, that the better 

of “ The Arabian Nights,” all, in fact, that has made the fortune 
of the book, is of Indian invention. He quizzes the Persian style, and 
laughs Mohammedan criticism to scorn. The following is an amus- 
ing example. The historian Mirkhond says on a certain occasion :— 
«Some relate the fact in the manner abovementioned ; others with 
entirely different circumstances. Allah knows which of them say 
truth!” “Behold,” says M. de Schlegel, “ the ne plus ultra of the 
historical criticism of a Mussulman !” 

He uniformly awards the first place to Sanscrit, as the most beau- 
tiful and most useful of the Eastern dialects, and eulogizes it more 
than once with the tact and style of a first-rate critic, and the glow- 
ing energy of an impassioned amateur. This language also is the ex- 
ample he takes to prove that we have not yet sufficient requisites to 
render the extended patronage of translations safe; that we neither 
know the language thoroughly, nor are in possession of proper originals. 
That we do not know the language sutliciently, he infers from the 
glaring imperfections of our best Grammars and Dictionaries, which 
he passes one by one in review; according the highest praise to some 
English scholars—to Messrs. Colebrooke, Wilson,* and Haughton, 
particularly—and very freely commenting upon all. In illustration of 
our liability to be deceived into false estimates of the authenticity of 
manuscripts, he cites the tricks that have been played off successfully 
on the most sceptical historians and the most laborious investigators ; 
for instance, on Sir William Jones and Voltaire. Oriental scholars are 
doubtless well acquainted with the instances to which we allude. 
Colonel Wilford is another well-known victim of this sort of imposition, 
though the Asiatic Society had the complaisance to publish his Essays 
after the spurious character of his chief authorities had been exposed. 
The general inference is, that the study of originals, the collection ‘of 
manuscripts, with the formation of better grammars and vocabularies, 
ought to precede the multiplication of translations, extracts, and 
résumés ; and for the better promotion of these several objects, M. de 
Schlegel proposes the formation of an Academy. 


* This gentleman, though at present residing in India, has just been elected Professor 
of Sanscrit at Oxford, after a severe contest. He owes his success entirely to his répu- 
tation as an Orientalist, for he is not even a member of the University. 
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The essay concludes with a recapitulation of the subjects to which 
the academicians are to apply themselves, accompanied by an admi- 
rable commentary on the science, literature, philosophy, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture of the East. An appendix of illustrative 

rs is subjoined. One of these, a letter from a Secretary of the 
Bast India Company, is singular enough. M. de Schlegel, it seems, 
had presented a copy of his “ Hitopidesa,” with the remark that it 
is eminently adapted for a class-book in colleges, “when the teacher 
has a correct edition to assist him.” The Directors replied that they 
had already acted upon a similar impression, having caused a large 
number of copies to be printed especially for that purpose. Now the 
Directors’ edition is notoriously bad, and Schlegel’s, in which the pro- 
foundly learned Dr. Lassen co-operated, is confessedly excellent. The 
Directors, therefore, must be in the habit of judging of books like the 
retired tradesman, who, having ordered an extensive library from 
town, sent back all the /as¢ editions with an angry letter to his book- 
seller, stating that he could afford the best of every thing, and was 
resolved on having none but the jirst / 

We shall offer no comment on the plan or opinions developed in this 
work, until the public have the same opportunities of examining them 
as ourselves; and our apologies are due to the author for the very 
meagre abstract we have framed, which gives, indeed, about the 
same notion of the work that a map would give of a country abound- 
ing in beautiful views. It is his unrivalled critical sagacity, his con- 
stant reference to the higher principles of taste, his profound know- 
ledge of the subjects he treats, and his mingled grace and vivacity of 
style, that have raised A. W. de Schlegel to his present enviable posi- 
tion in literature—and all these qualities are more or less discernible in 
the little tract he has allowed us to describe. Readers not acquainted 
with his mode of writing, may be pleased to see an illustration of the 
tact with which he lightens a grave discussion by a parody. With 
one such, taken almost at random and under the disadvantage of our 
own translation, we conclude. He is speaking of the “ Bahar-Danush,” 
translated from the Persian by Mr. Jonathan Scott :— 

“It is a pretty tale enough, of Indian invention, according to the author him- 
self; but it is so drowned in idle words, and surcharged with flowers of rhetoric, 
that one has all the trouble in the world to follow the thread of the story. Lame 
comparisons, with arbitrary and capricious metaphors, abound in it. It is ofa 
sugared insipidity, to such a degree that the reading of a small number of pages 
is sufficient to produce a nausea. There is no sort of foolery, puerility, or hack- 
nied common-place, of which examples are not to be found in it. If this be 
good prose, I undertake to dictate such without intermission, walking—in my 
bath—on horseback—at table—in a carriage—drinking tea—in bed—I might 
almost say, asleep. But I am not just now in a humour to mount the vigorous 
mare of criticism, descended from the noble race of the Alexandrian stallion, 
Aristarchus, to combat the bragging tribe of bad taste, marching under the ban- 
ner of affectation. Firmly seated between the holsters of reason, resting on the 
stirrups of solid arguments, I am indeed sure of making head against the enemy ; 
but in pursuing the fugitives too eagerly with the shafts of ridicule, I might 
easily lose myself in the sandy deserts of prolixity, and then I might detain you 
(Sir J. Mackintosh) in spite of myself—you, my worthy friend, who have come 
up on the dromedary of attention to accompany me—you, whose prosperity may 


Allah watch over—lI should possibly detain you, I say, by the brackish = of 
A, H. 


yawns, under the gloomy tents of ennui. 
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THE WILFUL MISSTATEMENTS OF THR QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


. Every one knows that “ The Quarterly Review” arrogates to itself 
the, protection of the Church and the guardianship of our morality, as 
well as of our literature. Will it astonish any of our readers to learn 
that, in its righteous office, this pious declaimer on the vices of the 
age and the sanctity of religion, has lent itself to the most perverted 
falsification of history, and slandered the characters of the dead 
for ‘the amiable purpose of slandering those of the living? In its 
r on ** The Revolutions of 1640 and 1830,” it has done all this 
with a strange and desperate dishonesty. 
That paper professes to owe its title to a “very ingenious: 
and well-written pamphlet,” published by Mr. Murray, for the pur- 
of showing us what signs the history of antecedent périods 
had recorded for our guidance —and, as the author says, “ of 
justifying the dealings of God towards man by showing that Pro- 
vidence has not left us without a guide.” The Reviewer, in fur- 
therance of the same pious object, but resolved, at the same 
time, not to attain it at the sacrifice of truth, tells us that, while 
“turning over Clarendon ¢o verify the quotations of the pamphlet,” he 
met with some additional passages, which seemed to him to make up 
a “wonderful and most instructive resemblance” between the present 
times and “ the great Rebellion of 1640.” This forms the staple of his 
article. Will it be believed that the man who could thus unbiushingly 
profess such honest scruples against taking the quotations, even of 
his own party, without an examination and verification of the original 
sources, would himself falsely misrepresent and misquote every passage 
on which he laid his hand, and only cease from misquotation and mis- 
representation to show an ignorance of the times he writes of, if pos- 
sible, still more deplorable and equally to be despised? “Of outward 
show elaborate, of inward less exact,” he has given the letter, and 
page, and edition, of his pretended quotations. Out of his own 
letter, page, and edition, he shall be condemned. 


“ The first remarkable similarity,” says the Reviewer, “is, that in 1640, as in 
1830, there was elected a new Parliament.” 


We leave him in possession of this important fact. But then he goes 
on to prove a more wonderful resemblance— that they were both dis- 
solved before they had voted the ordinary supplies, and that the disso- 
lution was produced, in both cases, by a gross misrepresentation made 
to the Kings by their respective Ministers, as to the indisposition of 
the House of Commons to grant the supplies. 

“Sir Henry Vane, the Secretary of State,’” says the Reviewer, quoting Cla- 

rendon, “ ‘had made to the King a worse representation of the honour and affec- 
tion of the House than it deserved. By this means he wrought so far with the 
King, that, without so much deliberation as the affair was worthy of, his Ma- 
jesty, in the beginning of May, dissolved the Parliament.” 
_ Now we shall not quarrel with the Reviewer for saying honour, 
instead of ‘humour,’ though with the context of Clarendon it is 
of some importance; but we charge him with melancholy ignorance 
on,this matter. It is sufficiently notorious that Clarendon is not ‘the 
most accurate or impartial of historians, and needed no pétty scribe 
to come after him, to interpolate or exaggerate his statements. In 
April —VOL. XXXIV. NO. CXXXVE 2 D 
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this particular instance, the noble historian is universally admitted to 
have unjustly aspersed Vane; and had the Reviewer not been entirely 
ignorant of the evidences of that history, he must have known it. 
Nay, a few pages before, Clarendon himself flatly contradicts it; and 
in his collection of State Papers, the integrity of Vane is made broadly 
manifest. 

The next charge is a little more seriously ridiculous. 

“ The first important measures proposed in 1640 and in 1830 were the King’s 
revenue, or civil list, but the Reformers had in neither case quite made up their 
minds how much they would give him, ‘ and so they proposed, with all the ex- 


pression of duty and affection to the King which can be imagined, and present- 
ed a grant of those Duties for a few months.’—Clar. vol. i. p. 366. 


“The forms which this business took were not exactly the same at both periods, 
from the differences of our modern practice, but the principle was the same ; the 
provision for the King was in both cases delayed, and a provisional grant for a 
few months only voted.” 


It is scarcely possible to believe that any person could so perversely 
prostitute his pen as to write thus of one of the noblest among the 
noble assertions of the privileges of Englishmen—one of the greatest 
benefits we have derived from the virtuous struggles of our ancestors. 
Be it known that those “ Duties,” which the Reviewer would falsely 
have us to believe were the King’s legitimate “Civil List,” and which, 
he fraudulently asserts, our ancestors had restricted because “ they 
had not made up their minds how much they would give him,” were 
neither more nor less than the unlawful claims of Tonnage and 
Poundage, by which the lawless Charles had oppressed the merchants 
and merchandise of London, and for the repression of which the 
Reformers of 1640 received the thanks and blessings of their con- 
temporaries, and have entitled themselves to the gratitude and admi- 
ration of posterity. Even Mr. Hume—no devoted partisan of freedom 
—<does not withhold his praise from them for this; and we refer 
the reader even to his words. 

“ The Ministers of Charles and of William,” the Reviewer goes on—* though 
they had ineffectually attempted a budget,”—(this is false) “had obtained some 
supplies and this modified civil list, and it was therefore thought necessary by 
those crafty popularity hunters to conciliate and reward the people with a Bill of 
Parliamentary Reform.” 

And it is thus that this pert and shallow Reviewer speaks of the 
famous Triennial Bill, a measure to which the political reputation of 
its great originators had been pledged years before—on which they 
staked their political existence,—and without which they could have 
had no check on the false and deceitful King :—*“ Finding that no- 
thing less would satisfy his Parliament and people,” says the Reviewer, 
quoting Hume, “ ‘the King gave his assent to a Bill, which produced 
so great an inroad into the Constitution.’” This is a false quotation. 


Hume does not say it was an “ inroad” into the Constitution ; he calls 
it merely an “ innovation”—and distinctly says that, in his opinion, it 
supplied a defect—that it was grounded upon the old acknowledged 
Statutes of Edward the Third,—and he ends by an emphatic testimony 
that—* nothing could be more necessary than such a statute for com- 
pleting a regular plan of law and liberty.” Vol. 5, p. 263. 

We are next favoured by the Reviewer with certain extracts from 
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Hume—every one of them misquoted—describing the violence of the 

ple and of their representatives in Parliament; and he goes on to 
tell us that Hume wonders that any of the Lords should have sided 
with the innovators. 


“* But the tide of popularity,’ says he, quoting that historian, “ ‘ seized 
many, and carried them wide of the best-established maxims of civil policy.’ ” 

We will not stop to say that the Reviewer might as well have 
given us Hume’s own words—“most established”—for the truth’s 
sake; but we charge him with deceit in omitting the next paragraph, 
and going on with his quotations. Why was he afraid to tell us in 
Hume's own words who and what they were among the Lords that 
supported the people, and the people’s advocates, in that great 
crisis? Would it have interfered with the object of his parallels to 
tell us honestly and with truth, that Hume describes among those 
noble opponents of arbitrary power, men 

“ Of the first family and fortune, endowed with that dignified pride so 

well becoming their rank and station—celebrated for rigid inflexibility of ho- 
nour, the proper ornaments of noblemen and soldiers—and persons distinguished 
by humanity, generosity, affability, and every amiable virtue ?” 
But this would have been candid and true, and unworthy of a person 
whose object was neither fair nor manly. Let the reader only turn 
from the quotations to the original, and he will read in the pages of 
Hume the context of those isolated passages which the Reviewer had 
misquoted for his purposes, and discover there the eloquent vindica- 
tion, even by that partial historian, of the “ violence of the Reformers 
of 1640,” whose “ merits,” he will read, 

“ So much overbalance their mistakes, as to entitle them to very ample praises 
from all lovers of liberty.” Vol. 5, p. 281. 

We now come to that portion of the article which it is our principal 
object to expose. It is introduced in the following imposing sen- 
tence :— 

“ Human nature, and, of course, human affairs, are much the same in all 
times; the same human passions will produce similar political events, and a 
similar course of events will, by reaction, produce the same temper in mankind. 
It is, therefore, not surprising to trace a similarity of characters in the actors of 
these two revolutions, and it is curious to find sometimes even an identity of 
names.” 

We shall give a sample or two of the misrepresentations made by 
the Reviewer, to support this very profound and magnificent dogma, 
by printing Clarendon’s own words, and the Reviewer's report of 
them, in parallel columns. We shall take the liberty of marking with 
italics the passages particularly misquoted. One word, however, be- 
fore we proceed :—the reader will perceive that the extracts of the 
Reviewer do not only strike at the living, to whom they are applied, 
but are so perverted and misstated as to malign the deceased, of 
whom they were written. Nor are these accidental and hasty errors 
—they were done, the Reviewer himself says, “while turning over 
Clarendon to verify other quotations,” viz. designedly and systema- 
tically, with the book before him. What notions must this man 
have of morality ? or what conduct could more deservedly rob, not 
only the writing but the writer, of that character, which all persons, 
2p 2 
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whatever their persuasions, desire in the partizan, or esteem in the 
man? Now to our task. 


The first character attempted is that of Lord John Russell. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWER. CLARENDON. 

“ The House of Russell, as Claren- =“ Of the House of Peers, the great 
don informs us in his notice of the contrivers and designers were, first, the 
Earl of Bedford, took the lead, and Earl of Bedford, a wise man, and of 
* were the great contrivers and design- too great and plentiful a fortune to wish 
ers’ of the measures proposed by the a subversion of the Government; and 
innovating party, though it appeared in it quickly appeared, that he only in- 
the sequel ¢hat they had not seriously tended to make himself and his friends 
intended ‘ to subvert the Government, great at Court, not at all to lessen the 
(though they did so,) but only to get Court itself.” —Vol. i. p. 317. 
themselves and their friends into place.’ 

—Vol. i. p. 317.” 


The second is that of Lord Brougham, and is a curious instance 
of what an adventurous literary desperado, such as our Reviewer, will 
attempt at all hazards, with presumptuous confidence in the efficacy 
of downright falsehood, little dreaming of the judgment of parallel 
columns. Unable to find an “ identity of names,” or to twist outa 
resemblance in that way, he is resolute in tracing a “ similarity of 
character,’ and with unparalleled effrontery proceeds coolly to 
blacken and misrepresent even Clarendon’s characters of four most 
illustrious men, Lord Say and Sele, Sir Henry Vane the elder, Sir 
Henry Vane the younger, and Nathaniel Fiennes, in order that he 
may extort from them separate lines to fill in what he considers a 
sketch of the Lord Brougham ! 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWER. CLARENDON. 


“ Next Clarendon mentions ‘a man “A man of a close and reserved 
of a mean and a narrow fortune, of nature, of a mean and narrow fortune, 
great parts, and of the highest ambi- of great parts, and of the highest am- 
tion, who had been for many years the bition; dué whose amlition would not 
oracle of the dissenters, and was a no- Le satisfied with offices and preferments, 
torious enemy to the Church. He had without some condescensions apd al- 
always opposed and contradicted ail terations in Ecclesiastical matters. He 
acts of State.’ Some circumstances of had for many years been the oracle of 
opposition to the King ‘at York, the those who were called Puritans in the 
year before, had given him much credit, worst sense, and steered all their coun- 
and, in a word, he had a very great sels and designs. He was a notorious 
authority with all the discontented enemy to the Church, and to most of 
throughout the kingdom.’— Vol. i. the eminent Churchmen, with some of 
p. 318.” whom he had particular contests. He 

had always opposed and contradicted 
all acts of State, and all taxes and im- 
positions, WHICH WERE NOT EXACTLY 
LEGAL, and so had as eminently and as 
obstinately refused the payment of ship 
money as Mr. Hampden had done. 
His commitment at York, the year be- 
fore, Lecause he refused to take an oath, 
or rather subscribe a Protestation, 
against holding intelligence with the 
Scots, when the King first marched 
against them, had given him much cre- 
dit. Ina word, he had very great au- 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 


“ ¢ He had spent some time abroad, 
in Geneva, where he improved his dis- 
inclination to the Church; and he 
finished his education in Scotland, and 
was very little known, except amongst 
that people, until he was found in Par- 
liament, when it was quickly discover- 
ed that he was like to make good what 
he had for many years promised.’— 
Vol. i. p. 325.” 


“He was a man of great natural 
parts, of a very profound dissimulation, 
of a quick conception, and a very ready, 
sharp, and crafty expression. He had 
an unusual aspect, which (though he 
might have had it from his parents, 
neither of whom were beautiful) yet 
made men think there was something 
in him of extraordinary, and his whole 
life made good that imagination.’ His 
first appearance in public life was in 
Colonial affairs, in which he soon be- 
came an authority ; but ‘ his working 
and unquiet fancy’ soon turned the 
other way, and he became the greatest 
and most effectual enemy of the qutet 
and prosperity of the Colonies. He had 
‘contracted, in France and Geneva, a 
full prejudice and bitterness against 
the Gharch,? and was remarkable for 


cultivating the good will ‘ of all discon- 
tented and seditious persons.’—Vol. i. 
p. 326-328.” 
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CLARENDON, 


thority with all the discontented party 
throughout the kingdom, and a good 
reputation with many who were not dis- 
contented, who Lelieved him to be a wise 
man, and of a very useful temper, in an 
age of licence, and one wuio wouLp 
STILL ADHERE TO THE Law.’—Vol. i. 
p- 317-19, 


‘“‘— had spent his time abroad, in 
Geneva, and amongst the Cantons of 
Switzerland, where he improved his 
disinclination to the Church, with 
which milk he had been nursed. From 
his travels he returned through Scot- 
land, (which few travellers took in their 
way home) at the time when that Re- 
bellion was in the bud ; and was very 
little known, except amongst that peo- 
ple, which conversed wholly amongst 
themselves, until he was now found in 
Parliament, when it was quickly dis- 
covered, that as he was the darling of 
his father, so he was like to make good 
whatsoever he had for many years pro- 
mised.” —Vol. i. p. 325-26. 


“‘—a man of great natural parts, 
and of very profound dissimulation, of 
a quick conception, and very ready, 
sharp, and weighty expression. He 
had an unusual aspect, which, though 
it might naturally proceed both from 
his father and mother, neither of which 
were beautiful persons, yet made men 
think there was something in him of 
extraordinary, and his whole life made 
good that imagination. Within a very 
short time after he returned from his 
studies in Magdalen College, in Ox- 
ford, where, though he was under the 
care of a very worthy tutor, he lived 
not with great exactness ; he spent some 
little time in France, and more in Ge- 
neva; and after his return into Eng- 
land, contracted a full prejudice and 
bitterness against the Church, both 
against the form of the Government, 
and the Liturgy, which was generally 
in great reverence, even with many of 
those who were not friends to the other. 
In this giddyness, which then much 
displeased, or seemed to displease, his 
father, who still appeared highly con- 
formable, and exceeding sharp against 
those who were not, he transported him- 
self into New England, a Colony within 
afew years lefore planted by a mixture 
of all religions, which disposed the 
professors to dislike the Government 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEWER. CLARENDON. 

of the Church ; who were qualified by 
the King’s charter to choose their own 
government and governors, under the 
obligation ‘ that every man should take 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy,’ 
which all the first planters did, when 
they received their charter, before they 
transported themselves from hence, nor 
was there in many years the least scru- 
ple amongst them of complying with 
those obligations, so far men were, in 
the infancy of their schism, from refus- 
ing to take lawful oaths. He was no 
sooner landed there, but his parts made 
him quickly taken notice of, and ve 
probably his quality, being the eldest 
son of a Privy Counsellor, might give 
him some advantage ; insomuch, that 
when the next season came for the 
election of their magistrates, he was 
chosen their governor; in which place 
he had so ill fortune, (Ais working and 
unguiel fancy raising and infusing a 
thousand scruples of conscience, which 
they had not brought over with them, 
nor heard of before,) that he unsatis- 
fied with them, and they with him, he 
transported himself into iste’ ; hav- 
ing sowed such seeds of dissension 
there, as grew up too prosperously, and 
miserably divided the poor Colony into 
several factions. **He detook himself 
lo the friendship of Mr. Pym, and all 
other discontented or seditious persons.” 
—Vol. i, p. 326—328. 

“ Look here upon this picture, and on this”—is all we have to 
request of the reader; nor is more necessary to provoke his contempt 
for the miserable libeller of the “Quarterly Review.” We need not 
point out to more particular disgust the nature of that person’s head 
and heart who could thus disfigure the page of history; and 
translate the noble opposition to all acts of State which were 
not exactly legal, into base opposition to all acts of State—a very 
spirited act of heroic endurance which had conferred much credit 
on its author, into a petty circumstance of opposition to the King 
which had given him very great authority only with the discontented 
—a simple statement of a person returning from his travels through 
Scotland, into an assertion that he had finished his education in Scot- 
land—weighty, into “ crafty’—the circumstantial account of the giddy- 
ness of a youth who transported himself into the Colony of New 
England, was made governor, quarrelled with the people out of his 
scruples of conscience, and pettishly returned home, into the pom- 
pous statément that his (the same youth’s) first appearance in public 
life was in Colonial affairs, in which he soon became an authority; 
but that he afterwards turned the greatest enemy of the colonies— 
with many other equally amusing and malignant translations, of which 
our readers may judge in the parallel columns. 
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We confess that we are heartily sick of pursuing these inquiries 
further: we had purposed to go through the few remaining attempts 
at character, all of which may be stripped of their false and deceitful 
colouring; but we have said enough to hold up this Reviewer to 
universal distrust. We must be allowed, however, to smile at his 
infelicitous choosing of a Lord Grey, (of whom there were two or 
three in the days of the “ Great Rebellion”) for he has hit on a 

rson who was a mere boy when the struggle began, and whom, in 
the middle of the war, Clarendon describes as “a young man of no 
eminent parts,’—-not as the Reviewer would falsely have it “ ‘a man 
of no eminent parts.’ ” 

One more exposure, which is rather curious, and we have done. 
It has been of late a current rumour that the present Archbishop of 
York will certainly support the second reading of the Reform Bill. 
This was sufficient ground for our Reviewer to go upon. Accordingly 
we were not surprised to meet among his falsehoods the following :— 

“There happened to be, a¢ that period, in the Archiepiscopal See of York, a 
man who had ‘ made himself popular’ with the Reforming party, as ‘a supporter 
of those opinions and those persons which were against the Church itself,’ 
When the infamous Bill of Attainder was introduced, and sent up to the Lords, 
and that ‘ the cry resounded against the Bishops’ for their supposed hostility to 
that Bill, the Archbishop of York was the first not only to abandon his personal 
duty, but to advise and assist in the passing of that monstrous and fatal measure 
of injustice.” 

Now we beg to say that this is untrue, and that the Reviewer 
must have known it. The person alluded to was not then Arch- 
bishop of York, nor did he become so for some time afterwards. 
He was Bishop of Lincoln: and if the Reviewer would draw a 
parallel between him and the present Archbishop of York, he must 
prove the latter to be 


“A proud, restless, and overweening spirit, of a very imperious and fiery 
temper, a man of great pride and vanity, a liar, a passionate and dissolute man, 
a man of very corrupt nature, who had been imprisoned for perjury and subor- 
nation of perjury” — 


for all this Clarendon describes the Bishop of Lincoln to have been. 


We have finished our task. After this—will any man say that the 
“ Quarterly Review” can be considered an authority with any honest 
party whatsoever? The slander of the living, the warmth of politics 
may extenuate; but who, that remembers the sanctity of the dead, 
can think, without deep indignation and honourable disgust, of one 
who could thus, to serve a momentary purpose, wilfully garble the 
pages of History into a deliberate calumny of the Great Actors of 
the Past? For the reasonings and the arguments of the “ Quarterly 
Review,” we have only to say they are worthy of the arts we have 
exposed. Considered as a Literary and Critical work, general opin- 
ion has now ranked it below contempt, and perhaps so wretched a 
book at the sum of six shillings, as the present number, was never sold 
before by a respectable publisher. The poor stuff about Mary. 
Collings, and Mrs. Trollope, and Fanny Kemble, and Captain Hall, 
excites the pity of men of sense. The delusions we have exposed will 
excite the nausea of men of honour. In these tricks the Libeller 
ministers to the great cause of advancing Liberty, and “ the Knave is 
our very good friend !” 
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Free-trade in Theatricals—The West Indies—The price of Prayer in England—Cruelty 
to Animals—The Majors and Minors—Imprisonment for Debt— Hunting by Steam— 
A Classical Scene in the Mountains of Coimbatoor—Judge-Law—The State of the 
Metropolis—The Street Keepers—Penny Papers—The Fast—The Want of Accom- 
plishments in Actors—One of the Beauties of Legislation—The Boy King for 
Greece. 





FREE-TRADE IN THEATRICALS.—This is a nicer subject of specu- 
lation than may at first strike the person who is, on principle, a general 
enemy of monopolies. To destroy the patents and throw open the 
stage, it is alleged, will be the destruction of the art: the public in 
general are but wretched judges, and unless a school of a superior 
order is in a manner forced by a monopoly, the taste of the majority 
will be consulted, and acting will be reduced to the level of the Sur- 
rey and the Cobourg. A theatre is a Court affair, it is said: it has 
always best succeeded where the company was a licensed body, and 
the audience a particular class—the more you admit the mob, the 
more the Drama degenerates. By maintaining and favouring parti- 
cular houses, they become schools of acting, objects of ambition for 
the inferior performers—in short, academies, into which all professors 
esteem admission as a patent of ability. This creates a high standard 
of taste both in the performer and the spectator, whereas, on the 
other hand, throw the Stage open, the good actors will quickly dis- 
appear with the present generation, and you will have a race of men 
and women content with cheap applause, and all but universal suf- 
frage. ‘This is a specious reasoning. In answer to it, we may allege, 
that, if monopoly had this tendency naturally, through desire of gain 
or other causes, the monopolists themselves have diverted it. The 
size of the theatres, the nature of the performances, and the _pro- 
miscuous audience, are themselves enough to destroy good acting; 
and, in fact, good actors are diminishing in number every day. The 
theatre is so far from being a Court affair under the monopoly, that it 
is actually a mob-entertainment, rarely frequented by persons of re- 
fined habits—for very good reasons. The confusion, noise, beastli- 
ness, and danger of insult, in our large theatres, is almost proverbial : a 
lady sitting in an open box, though surrounded with male relatives, 
feels hardly one remove from the uproar of the street. As for the 
maintenance of an academy of acting, we do not see what should ex- 
empt acting from universal laws. As well might it be said that cer- 
tain butchers should possess a monopoly or privileges to keep people 
in the taste for good beef. It might be alleged that the universal ap- 
petite for animal food, and the dangerous facility in opening butchers’ 
shops, reduced the standard in oxen; that since the public could get 
mutton any where, the breeders would be no longer particular in the 
breed of sheep. But we do not find it so; but that, on the contrary, 
the more the people eat, the better is the beef. Graziers are solicit- 
ous as to the nature of the supply, seeing that the demand is on the 
increase, as the reward is proportionate. They who have money and 
taste will create of themselves an academy, whether it be of graziers 
or actors: there is a natural spirit of competition in all men who 
gain their livelihood and accumulate capital by their own exertions: 
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actors and companies will endeavour to excel one another, and nei- 
ther nature, precept, nor example, will be wanting. 

The effect of a free-trade in theatrical representation will be manifold. 
One assuredly will be, that the entertainment in each theatre will dif- 
fer, and fall into classes, according as the taste of the public varies 
and may be classified. There are hotels, inns, public-houses, adapted 
to all wants, pockets, and tastes—why not theatres ?—the rich and 
the refined will go to the Clarendon, the poor or the coarse to the 
Cat and Bagpipes. 


Tue West Inpies.—Major-General Cox, in writing (in a letter 
quoted in the Times) of the present condition of Jamaica, says, “ This 
unhappy rebellion is going on favourably.” The next sentence of his 
letter is a commentary on the meaning of the term, “ going on favour- 
ably.” —* The fellow that was shotin Unity Valley seems to have had 
the effect of quieting all here!” This strongly reminds us of what 
Galgacus is alleged to have said of the Romans, in much better. Latin 
than Major-General Cox writes English—* Ubi solitudinem faciunt, 
pacem appellant ;” or, as the modern Briton would translate it, “ When 
the fellows are all shot, we shall be quiet!” When we read Lord 
Belmore’s despatches, and then turn to the debates in Parliament, we 
think of the Chancellor Oxenstiern’s saying, “ How small a portion of 
wisdom seems necessary to (mis)-govern the world !” 


THE PRICE OF PRAYER IN ENGLAND.—The German Prince teils us, 
in his “‘ Tour,” that, among the curiosities, he went to hear the Rev. 
Robert Taylor preach against Christianity, and observes that “he re- 
tains only one thing of the Anglo-Christian Church—to make you pay 
a shilling for your seat.” This remark will afford a good comment 
upon the appearance of St. Paul’s on the Fast Day, as described by 
“ The Times :”— 

SAINT PAUL'S. 

“The Lord Mayor’s chaplain preached the sermon at this cathedral yesterday, 
on which occasion the Lord Mayor and a few of the members of the Corporation 
attended. 

“ The seats were not half occupied, but the nave was crowded ; and in this 
part of the church were many females, who were compelled to stand during the 
whole of the service upon the stone floor, because they did not bribe the officers. 
Surely this is a subject which is not unworthy the attention of the diocesan. 
Might it not tend to promote religious sentiments amongst the humbler classes, 
if the distinction between wealth and poverty were made less offensively apparent, 
in our churches at least?” 

CruELTY TO ANIMALS.—Mr. Gompertz, the Secretary for prevent- 
ing cruelty to animals, considers it wrong to use animals for food at 
all, unless they have died a natural death.—( Voice of Humanity, p. 93-) 
This is humanity with a Vengeance! It is a desperate crime to kill a 
bullock, but none to poison a whole population. This is a specimen 
of that spurious humanity which must be carefully distinguished from 
the true. When ladies so love their lapdogs, that a whole family might 
be starved sooner than the little wants of their petsbe neglected,we laugh 
at or despise the morbid fancy; but in the secretary of an active and 
wealthy society, it becomes at least respectable. It is on the same 
principle that poor men are taken from their families and clapped 
upon the treadmill for three months, because they cannot drive oxen 
to the slaughter-house with humanity. The fact, is that cattle are 
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not. to be coaxed down long streets and up narrow passages, but if 
the humane would establish markets out of the town, and build adaz. 
toirs in the same neighbourhood, their benevolence would be of a less 
questionable character. Mr. Gompertz’s humanity is scarcely less 
absurd than that of Hindoos, who feed dogs and cats as pasture for 
fleas and other vermin. 


Tae Masors anv Minors.—The drama is just now in a state of 
transition the most disagreeable. State theatres have a monopoly, 
and do not enjoy it; play-houses spring up on sufferance; they de- 
pend on connivance for existence—a movement would destroy them. 
Thus they exercise a perilous freedom—the free-trade of piracy. The 
consequence is, that old enterprises are on the brink of ruin, and new 
ones are catching at a straw to save themselves from drowning. 

The Covent-Garden people, it seems, have come to a resolution to 
work the ship for the benefit of the company; the owners throw in 
house-rent, fire, and candle. This is always done in desperate un- 
dertakings, as in the case of the Whalers, in which every man who 
risks the catching of fish is entitled to his share of blubber. The pub- 
lic is a dangerous creature to harpoon: with a fling of its tail it some- 
times upsets a boatful of speculation; and if, when it is wilful, line 
enough is not given, or the man with the axe is not prompt to cut 
away when the case requires it, it is too often that it carries along 
with it to the bottom much enterprise and energy. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR Dest.—This age assuredly gives signs of 
regeneration, in some respects, at least. We are beginning to open 
our eyes to the most venerable abuses, though, it is true, we are ver 
slow in correcting them. If Cyril Bergerac, who } erty that he 
made a voyage to the moon, and amused the Lunites with our 
absurdities, had told them of our plan of making a debtor pay his 
debts, they would have been as astonished as they were at hearing 
that it was the sign of a gentleman on the earth to have an instrument 
of destruction dangling at his side. First catch your debtor is the 
prescription of the English law; then give him his entire liberty 
within certain walls, whence he has all possible opportunity to waste 
his substance, but none to increase his store. If he be industrious, 
put him where he cannot work; if he be idle, place him in the midst of 
more indolent companions; if he be well-principled, send him to a school 
of vice. Then, when the debt is increased, and the means of the 
debtor exhausted, his character lost, his habits ruined, turn him out 
into the world, that he may make that a business which was before an 
accident—the living upon credit. All this time the creditor must 
care as little about his own improvement as the debtor: a gambling 
trade, unconscionable profits, huge losses, unlimited credit, the King’s 
Bench standing in the place of caution, and the bailiffs being at hand 
to correct the blunders of grasping blindness. We trust Lord Broug- 
ham will carry his project through. 


Huntine sy SteAmM.—A friend of mine startled me a little by stat- 
ing, that he occasionally took the same horse ninety miles to cover, and 
after a day’s hunting, brought him home a like distance. “ Unless 
you hunt by steam,” I exclaimed, “it is impossible!” “ Why,” says 
he, “ that’s the whole secret. I go with my horse on board the 
steamer at Quebec, and reach Trois Riviere in good time to breakfast, 
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hunt with my father-in-law, who keeps a pack, and return to Quebec 
by the afternoon boat.”—Fergusson’s Notes on a Visit to the United 
States and Canada, in 1831, in Journal of Agriculture. 

This is undoubtedly an improvement upon Melton Mowbray. No 
occasion for the hack to cover, or the carriage and four: booted, 
spurred, on his horse, ready to throw off, the sportsman mounts his 
hunter, and his ship is a moveable stable, he and his steed are 
floated half across a country into the very centre of the most secret 
haunts of his game. This is certainly as far removed from the Eng- 
lish as the Indian chase. In this'very same land, and not many years 
ago, the red aboriginal, 


“ When wild in woods the noble savage ran,” 


lived by what is now the white colonist’s relaxation, What tracking 
and studying of footsteps was there, and marking of trees! How 
often did the savage hunter anxiously gaze upon the sky, and steer 
his path by the stars! His family were left for months, while 
he dived into the pathless wilds, and pursued his game, like another 
creature of the desert, differing only in form, and excelling only 
in craft. Now careless, perhaps blundering, with senses dulled for 
want of exercise, and with a body, to clothe which all the world has 
contributed, the Anglo-American goes to the same business, scarcely 
depending for his guidance on a single faculty of his own, and not 
trusting, either on land or water, to himself. By land, he mounts 
another animal, of the existence of which the Indian was utterly 
ignorant ; and by water he is borne by a power which the Red Hunter 
was even incapable of comprehending the natureof. A main distinction 
between savage life and civilization seems to be, that in one, man does 
every thing individually, and in the other, every thing collectively,— 
in bodies. 

The changes effected by steam deserve another illustration from 
the splendid dream of an author on North America, who has scarcely 
gained the attention he deserved—Mac Taggart :-— 


“ The town of Nootka (!) is likely yet to be as large as London, and ought to 
be laid out on an extensive plan, as the trade between it and the Oriental world 
may become wonderfully great in a short time. Then, when the steam-packet 
line is established between Quebec and London, as it soon will be, we may come 
and go between China and Britain in about two months. The names of the 
stages will be London, Cove of Cork, the Azores, Newfoundland, Quebec, 
Montreal, Kingston, Port Dalhousie, Maitland, Erie, Huron, Superior, Rocky 
Mountain, Athubasca, Nootka, and Canton. Can this be called a foolish pro- 
phecy or an idle dream? It is perfectly practicable. The magnitude of the 
whole may, probably, be too much for the minds of the generality of mankind 
to grasp. But what signifies that? Were the work absolutely finished, mil- 
lions would not believe it. Pagans consider the sun in a different light from 
astronomers: the eyes of both are dazzled by his beams, while his real nature is 
unknown—as far beyond the understanding of man as he is in miles from the: 
earth, and probably farther.” , 


A CLASsICAL SCENE IN THE MounTAins or CoIMBATOOR :— 


“A family of the Burghers had assembled, the head of which was about 
to commence ploughing: with them were two or three Curumbars, one of 
whom had set up a stone in the centre of the spot on which they were standing, 
and decorating it with wild flowers, prostrated himself to it, offered incense, and 
sacrificed a goat, which had been brought there for this pur by the Burghers. 
He then took the guidance of the plough, and having ploughed some ten or 
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twelve paces, gave it over, possessed himself of the head of the sacrificed 
animal, and left the Burgher to pursue his labours.” 


This , which seems descriptive of an antique gem, is from 
Captain Harkness’s lately § mrss account of an aboriginal race of 
people who inhabit the Neilgherry mountains in the Carnatic. It 
abounds with curious vestiges of manners and customs, which carry 
us back to the remotest antiquity. 


Jupce-Law.—lIn the trial of a gamekeeper, for shooting a poacher, 
at the current Assizes, the Judge (Vaughan) observed :—“ The wit- 
nesses were living by poaching, but they were still entitled to the 
protection of the laws which they were engaged in violating.” This 
is a maxim of law not of universal application. Very different has 
been the language of other judges—Lord Eldon, for example—who 
held, that in the case of the piracy of “ Cain,” and other works 
of Lord Byron, the author, or his assignee, was entitled to no protec- 
tion from the law which he had himself violated. 


Tue State or tHE Metropo.is.—The Bishop of London, in his 
sermon on the Fast-day, made the following pointed remark, which is 
worthy of the attention of those who see in the Cholera an instrument 
of Divine vengeance. After alluding to the disease now prevailing, 
and which had occasioned their assembling for religious worship that 
day, the Right Reverend Prelate exhorted his hearers to charity and 
the alleviation of the sufferings of the poor,—observing, that the pre- 
vailing sins of this country were the covetousness and luxury of the 
rich, while the visitations of disease, as well as of other calamities, had 

fallen principally upon the children of poverty. 

“It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” says the old pro- 
verb. After the exposure of the starvation, penury, and destitution 
which enormous masses of the people of London are hourly suffer- 
ing from, it is not possible but that relief of a permanent kind will be 
thought of and extended to them. Mr. Trench’s letter, describing his 
visit, in company with Mr. Doyle, the Roman Catholic clergyman of 
Southwark, to the poor Irish in that district, is a document which will 
be preserved as a memorial of shame upon this age, and a warning to 
all others :— 

“ By far the greater number of families whom we visited occupied but one 
single apartment, in which all lived and slept. In many of the rooms 
were young and strong-built men, crouching over a few miserable sparks of fire, 
and quite haggard from want. There was something deathly and corpse-like in 
their countenances, and despair was evidently among them. Many were 
labourers, accustomed to hard work at the river side. A large portion had been 
out of employment since Christmas, some since November last. They said they 
had often known suffering before, but never any thing equal to the present. In 
one dark and damp apartment, on the ground-floor, two men were sitting on 
two old boxes, which were absolutely the only articles of furniture. No table, 
no chair, no bedding. Every thing had gone to the pawnbroker’s to obtain food. 
We asked them where they slept, on which they opened a kind of recess, or cup- 
board. A small piece of an old sack formed the only pretence to bed-covering, 
and this, with the exception of the two boxes, was the only moveable article in 
the tenement. Another apartment in the roof of a house was exactly in the same 
state, with the exception of a few bed-clothes on the floor, on which a woman 
was lying in sickness. In some abodes were widows with large families. At 
present, however, the want of employment is so prevalent, that families with 
a large number of labouring hands are scarcely better situated than those contain- 
ing none. A woman, who kept a lodging-house, pointed to several stout young 
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men, and bitterly complained of the time during which she had been obliged 
to maintain them at her ope In vast pep of ener, ne 

family were in pawn. e€ appearance of the e was the best e 
on of their destitution as to food.’ So far from being loud in their comuptiinte, 
these poor unfortunate people, in several instances, showed an unwillingness to 
display their real state of privation.” 

Such are but a few of the appalling facts which this gentleman has 
thought it his duty to present to the attention of the proprietors of 
the soil of Ireland—the inhospitable land that has driven these poor 
creatures to seek abroad the chance of a livelihood, and the certainty 
of misery and wretchedness. If Ireland does not soon see the neces- 
sity of Poor-laws, England must. 


Tue Srreet-Keerers. ( Scarabeus trivialis ! )—That very curious 
insect, which may have been long observed in the streets of London 
—colour, blue, fringed with gold—bearing a reed in the right-feeler, 
proboscis red and large, gait strutting and pompous, known by natu- 
ralists under the name of Scarabeus trivialis, is, we hear, likely soon 
to become extinct. This insect is of the same genus as the Scarabeus 
ecclesiasticus, which indeed it closely resembles in appearance. Swain- 
son has, however, pointed out the difference with his usual acute- 
ness: the head of the Scarabeus ecclesiasticus, as he observes, in his 
Entomological Commentaries, is surmounted by a triangular-shaped 
organ, of a soft, elastic substance, and fringed with the same species 
of golden-looking lamina that edge the other parts of the loose, robe- 
like covering—whereas the Scarabeus trivialis, though possessing a 
similar moveable prolongation of form, has it entirely round. In 
other respects, too, the same author has observed a difference. The 
Scarabeus ecclesiasticus is lower in stature, less pompous in demean- 
our, and is altogether, for a reptile, of a grave and reverend aspect. 
It is thought by many that the species Scarabeus ecclesiasticus will 
not long survive its kindred the Scarabeus trivialis. 

It is astonishing what a very vulgar mode the Best Possible In- 
structors have of communicating scientific facts: we observe the 
above interesting particulars thus announced in “The Times.” It 
must be observed that the Scarabeus trivialis, or Road Beetle, is 
vulgarly called Street-keeper. See Macleay, in his great work on the 
“ Scarabeei :” 

“The race of street-keepers, with their gold-laced coats and hats, are about to 
be extinguished in their last strong-hold, the City. They are to be superseded 
by a new police “force,” which is to patrole the streets by day only, and which 
is to be paid and regulated on the model of the county police. A hundred men 
have been chosen, and measured for their suits of blue. It is supposed the 
‘swell-mob’ will speedily be routed.” 

Penny Parers.—Every thing in this country, at this moment, 
seems to be falling between two stools. The Theatre is going to the 
ground, between monopoly and contraband plays: so are the gloves, 
they say, and commerce generally. Trade languishes, because we 
have neither Reform nor Anti-reform; and even Cholera assumes 
no decided character, it seems to be dying between the true Asiatic 
and the real English. The Tories tell us the Constitution is getting a 
fall between the two Houses of Parliament; and assuredly the Press is 
going to the dogs between the stamped and the unstamped publications. 

expensive newspapers are to be ruined in sale on account of 
their dearness, and the low-priced papers are good for nothing by 
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reason of their cheapness. Thus the superior papers will not be able 
to pay good writers because they are wndersold, and the inferior 

rs can only sell a very inferior commodity at a non-remunerative 
price. This is the race of ruin; and if the present Government are 
not to be blamed for any thing else, this mischief must at least be 
laid at their door, until they have put into accomplishment their 
former promises in regard to the Press. 

The public are in general so little acquainted with the history of 
the newspaper they have eternally between their hands, that the 
following analysis of the expenses of a daily paper per year may be 
interesting to them :— 








To the Subscriber, £ & 
At 7d. per day : : 9 20 
Duty . : . : es no, 
Newsman ; : ; : . ao 
Paper-maker 1 6 0 

£7 2 0 

By deduction, there remain for Editing, 

Writing, Intelligence, Printing, Publishing, 
Profit on Capital . : ; £2 00 


Tue Fast.—Persons of all parties agree that never did fast-day 
pass with so little reverential observance as the last. Even classes of 
that quiet and orderly character which receives every thing stamped 
with authority with a degree of reverence, received the fast ordon- 
nance with a most unusual levity of spirit. Is this a sign of the 
times, or does it originate in the consciousness that the whole affair 
was a piece of hypocrisy forced on the Government by a fanatic ora 
madman? “ In whose name is it that youtitter?” We apprehend it 
was the name of Perceval that prevented the good people of England 
from piously composing their countenances with prescribed solem- 
nity. It has been said, that a Government that ordains a fast and is 
laughed at, proves its deficiency in moral force; but what shall we 
say of the position of a Government that ordains a fast against its own 
conviction, through fear of the denunciations or machinations of a 
small party of fanatical factionists ? 


THE WANT OF ACCOMPLISHMENT IN AcToRs.— It is a striking 
fact that the pretenders to public approbation on our stage seem 
none of them, or with few exceptions, educated to their profession: 
the Stage is a kind of pis aller—when either man or woman can do 
nothing better, and will do nothing worse, they become an actor or 
actress. This is owing to an unjust, and indeed absurd odium, which 
lingers about the Theatre, from the nature of its origin in England, 
and its supposed connexion with the Devil. If people were brought 
up to the Theatre as to any other profession, as assuredly they might 
be without discredit, and with the hopes of a livelihood, they would 
assuredly know more than one thing, and that imperfectly. The in- 
stant it were decided that a child should be brought up to the Drama, 
the education, of the form, and the voice, and the countenance, 
should immediately be begun, so that at nineteen or twenty we might 
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expect to see an artist, instead of an escaped apprentice or a rejected 
dressmaker. If an actress can sing now-a-days, she can never dance ; 
if she can dance, she can neither sing nor speak—it seems as if the 
liberty of the toes threw a constraint upon every other organ of the 
frame: and, on the other hand, if the author, under an idea that his 
heroine would be able to exhibit grace of form as well as sweetness 
of voice, introduced a dance, it is always on our stage. turned over 
to some one else, awkwardly enough—almost as awkward as it is to 
see Wrench, who never sang a note, play Count Almaviva, and get 
his valet to sing for him. In the “ Belle’s Stratagem,” the heroine is 
expected to-dance a kind of minuet in the masquerade—now, though 
Letitia Hardy is represented as a most accomplished actress of real 
life at all points, and Doricourt, her lover, the pink of all perfection ; 
it always turns out on the stage that one or the other cannot dance, 
and a substitute is to be sought among the figurantes. The time will 
come when young persons will be as regularly bred to the Stage as 
the Bar, and when there will be as little evil reputation at one as at 
the other. We throw a load of rubbish on a piece of vegetation, and 
then wonder that it does not flourish: the Stage has sprung up in 
spite of obstacles, but it is with a twist—just as the acanthus did 
under the tile that was placed over the pot in which it grew, and 
from which the idea of the capital of a Corinthian column is said to 
have been taken. 


One oF THE BEAuTIES oF LEGISLATION.—Let us add to the 
list of anomalies in which this extraordinary country is indulging in 
its old age of luxurious vice—the prosecution of cheap laws. The 
Printer of the Acts of Parliament is actually applying for an injunction 
against, or prosecuting for damages, those who dare to infringe his 
privilege of printing Acts of Parliament, and in a portable form com- 
municate to the world the laws passed by the legislature, at a more 
moderate rate than himself. Thus people are every day hanged, 
transported, and fined for not knowing the laws, but yet the King’s 
Printer is the only legitimate channel of information, and they may 
hang or drown, but he must have his legitimate profits. Now we 
challenge any country in the world to produce a parallel absurdity to 
this. The King of Spain, it is true, burned till the proper officer 
came to pluck him out of the fire; but here is a whole people, who 
are not permitted to hear of the laws by which their fortunes or their 
lives may be forfeited, until the proper officer comes forward, in a 
most oval and expensive manner, to tell them in what manner 


their best and dearest interests have been regulated by their own 
servants. 


Tue Boy Kine ror Greece.—The value of Monarchical Govern- 
ment is not likely to be better understood anywhere than in England, 
where we have experienced it through nearly all the gradations of 
the scale from the fever-heat of tyranny, through the temperature of a 
Constitutional King, to pretty nearly the Zero of nominal chief ma- 
gistrate. And we surely ought to know better than that, however 
useful a royal head may be, still royalty is not a panacea for all the 
evils of a wretched and distracted country. But it seems to be a 
common idea, that, in order to appease the storms of a troubled state, 
that is necessary to be done, is to clap a king upon it—a boy 
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king or a man king, it matters not, provided that he hath “ the 
divinity that doth hedge a king.” The project of sending a Bavarian 
boy to govern the Greeks, is only a folly capable of being hatched in 
the brain of superannuated diplomatists who have long made “ ducks 
and drakes” of states, by shying protocols at one another. The Greek 
will never obey unless he is forced or paid; he has no pleasure in 
order, consequently no motive to be quiet. The Greeks dre in Eu- 
rope, what pickpockets are in London—lightfingered, restless gentry, 
who would rather starve to-day on the chance of a prize to-morrow, 
than accept honest but uniform occupation. They have been and re. 
main morally and politically corrupted; if they cannot rob anybody else, 
they will scratch and fight with eachother. As long as there is booty 
in the midst of them, they are comparatively happy, for they set about 
quietly circumventing it by every form of cunning, treachery, hypo- 
crisy, talent, and even seeming generosity and patriotism. When the 
plunder is gone, they will strike another stroke. All men have been 
acceptable who brought them money, and no longer. Even Capo 
d'Istrias was a god as long as he was an agent of the benevolence of 
Europe. And this boy king will get on well till he is sucked as dry 
as a squeezed orange: but that will not take much longer than the 
visit of one of his Bavarian country-women in England—the young 
ladies of the broom, who arrive with the swallow, and depart with it. 
Otho will never come of age in Greece. 


The Lion’s Mouth, 


* ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.’’-—Horat. 


The unexpected length to which our Correspondent’s strictures on the Quar- 
terly have swelled, and our unwillingness to curtail an exposure so merited by 
that work, have obliged us to encroach upon the space allotted to the “ Lion’s 
Mouth,” and to cut off some of its legitimate supplies. 

We are informed with regret by a friend of the late-Mr. Buckle’s son, that a 
paragraph in the Commentary of last month has given pain to that gentleman. 

othing could be farther from our wishes than to offer any intentional slight to 
his father’s memory or his own feelings: and though we have again turned to 
the passage in question, and cannot well conceive that persons in general, under 
similar circumstances with Mr. Buckle’s son, would have felt annoyed at it, we 
have all respect for feelings which do him honour, and much sincere regret that 
unconsciously through us those feelings should have been wounded. 

We have applied in vain for a copy of “ Glen Moubray,” at the author's 

uest. He will perhaps again communicate with us. 

Thanks to our Cesreapsedent of “ St.George’s Terrace, Canterbury "—and 
also for the communication of “ T.” 

We shall find room for Mr. Gilfillan’s song in our next number. 

The translations from Horace, from the pen of so distinguished a scholar, 
shall shortly appear. 

We are sorry we are obliged to decline the favours of “A. S. A.”— 
“C.E.S. J."—« A.C. H."—" P. Vu" —" T. J. RL” Oscar.” —“ T. C."— 
“§. W.”—“ Death !”—“ B. B. F.”—“ D. G.” 

“ The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” We have had nothing 
but the bill! 

Communications are left at the Publishers’ for “ Crinissus,”—‘ The Water 
Wreath,”—*“ The West Indian’s Bride.”—“ H. B.” 

Mr. Hustletrump’s Story is as old as the Hills. : 

‘A Day Dream” shall be inserted. We have planned a r, and may 
shortly publish it in whjgh a number of our poetical correspondents will find 
honourable mention, yet not without some critical remarks. 

“ Guloseton” is accepted, and will be inserted the earliest opportunity. 








